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LL the elements of the self-made man: are 
41. found in the history and character of Senator 
Harlan, whose portrait is herewith presented to 
our readers. The elevated place he has been 
called at a comparatively-early age to occupy, 
has been fairly and honorably won. He is an 
illustration of what American youth may achieve 
by noble purpose, steadiness of aim, and ardor 
of continued effort, even without the adventitious 
favors of fortune or patronage. 

The author of “Self-Help” says of the biog- 
raphies of great and good men, that they are 
useful as helps, guides, and incentives to others. 
Some of the best are almost equivalent to Gos- 
pels—teaching high living, high thinking, and 
energetic action for their own and the world’s 
good. British biography, says he, is studded over 
as “with patens of bright gold,” with illustrious 
examples of the power of self-help, of patient 
purpose, resolute working, and steadfast integ- 
rity, issuing in the formation of truly-noble and 
manly character; exhibiting, in language not to 
be misunderstood, what it is in the power of each 
to accomplish for himself, and illustrating the 
efficacy of self-respect and self-reliance in en- 
abling men of even the humblest rank to work 
out for themselves an honorable competency and 
a solid reputation. 

What is here said of British biography is true 
in even a higher sense of American. Nor are 
we compelled to seek for them in the dead past 
alone. They are round about us a living pres- 
ence, mighty in their influence to do us good. 
It is for this reason that we have selected a few 
representative men from the different depart- 
ments of mercantile and professional life as af- 
fording at once a lesson and an incentive to the 


young who read our pages. 
Vou. XX.—37 


Senator Harlan is a native of the state of Illi- 
nois, where he was born, August 26, 1820. But 
Indiana has a claim upon him, for his parents 
early removed, to that state, and are still living 
upon a farm in Park county. His early life was 
spent in the midst of agricultural pursuits and 
labors, so invigorating to the physical constitu- 
tion, The advantages offered by a country com- 
mon school comprised his early educational re- 
sources. But as soon as he had attained his 
majority he entered the preparatory school of 
the Indiana Asbury University, then under the 
Presidency of Rev. M. Simpson. Though re- 
-peatedly obliged to suspend his studies and resort 
to manual labor or school-teaching to replenish 
his purse, his ardor suffered no abatement, and 
in 1845 he graduated to the first college degree. 
His Alma Mater has since conferred upon him 
the degrees first of A. M., and then of LL. D. 

The religious element of his character and its 
connection with his early purposes and aims, as 
well as its influence upon his whole life, are 
worthy of notice. In a letter to a friend, and 
from which we are permitted to copy, he says; 


‘In my eighteenth year I joined the Methodist 
| Episcopal Churck as a seeker of religion. Three 
| years afterward, while listening to a sermon delivered 
by father havens, in Greencastle, Indiana, on the 
fullness of the ransom offered for sinners in the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth, I found ‘the pearl of 
great price,’ not to be compared with earthly jewels; 
since which I have been striving, from day to day, 
to be a consistent, though humble follower of the 
Nagarene.” 


What a lesson is this to the young man just 
entering upon life! What a citadel of defense; 
| what an incentive to noble enterprise; and what 
| a divine inspiration may he find in the faith of 
| Christ! ' 
| In the autumn of 1845 Mr. Harlan was elected 

Professor of Languages in ‘Iowa City College,” 
| and removed to that place. Here he taught 
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about a year, during which time he was licensed 
as a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church. In these relations he won for himself 
so good a reputation for integrity and ability, 
that in the spring of 1847 he was elected by the 
people of the new state Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. In the spring of 1848 he was again 
a candidate for the same office, but his competi- 
tor, Hon. Thomas H, Benton, jr., was elected by 
a majority of seventeen votes over him. In the 
mean time, having completed his preparatory 
studies, he was admitted to the bar and com- 
menced the practice of law in Iowa City. 

Durifig the summer of 1849 Mr. Harlan re- 
ceived another gratifying evidence of the esteem 
and confidence of-the public. He was nomina- 
ted by the Whig State Convention as a candidate 
for Governor. But as he had not attained the 
age required by the state Constitution he declined 
the nomination. Ags the first e¢ommon school 
Superintendent, he had acquired a very general 
acquaintance in the state, and continued to prac- 
tice law under very auspicious circumstances till 
the fall of 1853. 

At this time the Methodist Church in the state, 
looking for the development and enlargement of 
her educational plans, fixed her eye upon him as 
the man, by experience, ability, and reputation, 
to lead in the enterprise. He was then elected 
President of the “Mount Pleasant Collegiate 
Institute,’ which, during the following winter, 
was reorganized under an amended charter, 
granted by the Legislature for that purpose, as 
the “Towa Wesleyan University.” In connection 
with other duties he had continued to use his 
license as a local preacher, and he was now ad- 
mitted into the Iowa annual conference and ap- 
pointed President of the University. Here a 
career of wide usefulness was opening before 
him; and it is but just to say that he entered 
upon it with an energy and success that fully 
met the expectations of the public. 

But his way now opened in another direction. 
He had become generally known in the state, 
and the commonwealth demanded his services. 
In the winter of 1854-5 he was elected, by the 
Legislature of Iowa, to the office of United States 
senator for the term of six years, to terminate 





on the 4th ef March, 1861... Upon this election 
Mr. Harlan resigned the Presidency of the Uni- | 
versity, and was elected to the Professorship. of 
Political Economy and International Law, which 
_ relation he still holds. He also resumed his re- 
lation as a local preacher. 

In the senate of the United States Mr. Harlan | 
is known, not as a mere politician, but as a high- | 
minded and honorable statesman. As an 
swerving champion for freedom, no man in the 


un- | 


Pee 
| enduring! 


| withholds. 


United ‘States senate has stood firmer, or borne 
himself more nobly. 

A little episode occurred in the legislative 
career of Mr. Harlan on which we will not speak, 
as the verdict of all right-minded men in the 
By a 
party vote, his election was declared illegal and 
his seat in the United States senate made va- 
This was on the 12th of January, 1857, 


republic has already been made upon it. 


cant. 


| after he had been not only regularly admitted to 


his seat, but had actually occupied it over two 
years. He had hardly time to reach home when 
the state Legislature righted the wrong by his re- 
élection, and on the 29th of the same month he 
resumed the seat from which party violence had 
ejected him. 

At the last session of the Iowa Legislature Mr. 
Harlan was elected to a second senatorial term, 
which expires March 4, 1867. So thoroughly 
were his claims to this honor recognized, that he 
was elected without opposition from any one of 
his political friends. 

Our space will not allow us to extend this ar- 
ticle. We think we do not mistake in the judg- 
ment that there is a future of honor and useful- 
ness to the subject of this sketch. We bold him 
up, with a high degree of confidence, before the 
young men of the Church and of the republic as 
a man whose history they may study, and whose 
character and example they may imitate with 
profit. 

We close by saying that we have not essayed 
to be the eulogist; we have not attempted a pen- 
When living men are the subjects we 
But an unvarnished 


portrait. 
leave such efforts to others. 
life-history has in it elements of most instructive 
and encouraging philosophy. Goethe said of 
the English, “There is no ha?fness about them. 
They are complete men.” My young friends, let 
there be no halfness about you. Be complete. 


GOD’S FAVOR. 


How anxious are we to stand well with our 
fellow-men, and secure their favor! are we equal- 
ly so to stand well with God? The favor of man, 
what is it? A passing breath, which a moment 
may alienate, a look forfeit, and which, at best, 
a few brief years will forever terminate. But 
the favor of God—how ennobling, constant, and 
In possession of that favor, we are 
independent alike of what the world gives and 
With it we are rich, whatever else 
we want. -Without it we are poor, though we 
have the wealth of worlds besides. Bereft of him 
we-can truly say with Jacob, “I am bereaved.” 
Nothing can.compensate for his loss, but he can 
compensate for the loss of every thing! 
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ALL WE’VE GOT. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSE) D. 


“TTE’S all we've got, you know, Jared.” 
“Wall, I can’t see as that’s any special 
reason why we should spile him, Hannah,” said 
farmer Peat as he sat down an exhausted glass 
of “spring beer” and cut out a generous slice of 
gingerbread from the card his wife had just 


placed before him. 

“No, I did n’t mean that,” persisted the soft- 
spoken, hard-working little woman; “but as we 
have n’t any others to look out for, and as we're 
tolerably forehanded in the world, it might seem 
as though we could do a little better by Harry, 
and his mind’s so bent on study.” 

Farmer Peat sat down by the kitchen table 

and broke the large, golden slice of cake with a 
thoughtful expression on his hard, weather-beaten 
face. . 
“Tt ’ll be money thrown away, Hannah, that 
I’ve toiled early and late for,’ he said. “My 
father thought a district school education was 
good enough for me, and I’ve managed to get 
through the world on ’t safe enough so far, and I 
reckon my son is n’t better than his father, and 
his grandfather before him, that he can’t spile 
his hands with hard work. I’d rather see hima 
well-to-do, honest farmer, than a lazy, good-for- 
nothin’, dressed-up gentleman.” 

“But all gentlemen are not good for nothin’,” 
pleaded the broader-minded, because deeper- 
hearted wife; and she drew a basket of string- 
beans toward her and commenced breaking the 
pods rapidly, more out of a habit of never being 
idle tham from any actual consciousness of what 
she was doing. 


got somethin’ in him common boys has n't.” 
There came a quick flash of fatherly pride far 

away from under the gray, shaggy eyebrows. 

Mrs. Peat noticed it, and kept on, “I reckon 


there’s a good deal o’ truth in it, for you know | 


what a likely, forrard child he allers.was, and 


took to his book as a duck does to swimmin’. 
And then we sha’ n’t feel doin’ a little extry for | 


him, as little Mary’s gone and do n't want it.” 
Poor Mrs. Peat! her voice shook along the 


name as many a mother’s has before her—as 


many a mother’s will again; for O! how many 
homes there are whose “little Mary” is covered 
up under the grass; how many mothers say over 
the sweet name with faltering lips and aching 
hearts—remembering the golden, glancing head, 
the bright eyes, the laughing lipsp—how many 


“little Marys” under the grass did I say? 0, | 
broken-hearted mothers, be comforted! how many | 


“little Marys,” blessed be God, gathered under 


“The world needs scholars as | 
well as farmers, and the teacher says Harry’s | 





the roof of the one great homestead in the king- 
dom of heaven! 

Farmer. Peat moved uneasily, for that name 
touched the few tender fibers that lay deep in his 
heart, and the vision of his little girl came up 
before him, with her sweet face and her flutter- 
ing hands, and he seemed to hear the small 
feet pattering along the floor, and the outleap of 
a laugh that was like the gurgle of a mountain 
torrent, and the stout will softened under that 
vision, as no arguments could have softened it; 
and yet he was half ashamed of the tenderness 
that had mastered him, and his compliance was 
a most ungracious,,“ Wall, wife, wall!” 

But Mrs. Peat understood her husband and 
knew that her point would be gained now; so 
she continued. 

“The academy opens week after next, and Har- 
ry ’s set his whole heart on goin’. He’s got 
through with every thing they can teach him at 
the district school, and if you stopped there I 
do n’t s’pose it Il be any thing perticerler agin 
us to say our boy knew a little more than his 
father or grandfather.” 

Farmer Peat hemmed twice. This was an ar- 
gument of which he could offer no refutation, 
though he cast about for it in his mind; and at 
last he rose up, concluding with, “Wall, it won't 
do for me to be wastin’ time here and all that 
hay to get in afore night. If Harry's sot so on 
goin’ to the academy, I s’pose I'll have to get 
another hand to help me sow wheat and plant 
turnips this fall; but it’s a great shame to throw 
away time and money after this fashion.” 

Half.an hour later, while Mrs. Peat still sat 
intent over her beans, her son entered the kitchen. 
He was a bright, open-faced, sun-browned boy of 
fourteen, and his deep-blue eyes were full of in- 
telligence and eagerness. 

He came at once toward the gingerbread, as a 
healthy, hearty boy of fourteen would be most 
likely to do. 

Mrs. Peat watched her boy with the mother- 
look in her eyes, as he devoured the cake with 
evident relish, and at last she spoke. 

“T've got some good news for you, Harry.” 

“QO! what is it?” swallowing the last mouthful 
of gingerbread. 

“Well, your father’s given his consent that 
you shall go to the academy.” 

Harry Peat threw up his cap with a shout of 
delight. 

“Q, mother, how did he come to say that?” 

“Well, I had a talk with him.” 

The boy came and laid his head in his moth- 
er’s lap, and there were glad tears in his blue 
eyes. “I know it was allof your doing, mother,” 
he said, “or father never would have consented 
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to my going. O, it’s lucky for me that I've got 
a mother to take my part!” 

Pleasant and precious words to the mother! 
She slipped her hand over her boy's sun-browned 
forehead; and though it was a hand hard and 
seamed by years of hard toil, still its touches 
were soft and gentle as the dropping of summer 
rain on that young forehead. 

Jared Peat was a toiling, thrifty farmer, some 
years beyond his prime. He was a man of strong 
prejudices, honest, narrow-minded, obstinate. 
The gospel of his life was gain. No members 
of his family were living except a brother, with 
whom he had not exchanged a greeting for half 
a score of years, though they were both residents 
of the same village. 

The old homestead which, on the death of the 
father, had fallen to the brothers, had been a 
matter of serious litigation betwixt them, and 
the subject had at last been decided in favor of 
Nathan Peat, the younger brother, the elder 
having previously received a large portion of his 
inheritance from his father. 

The angry passions kindled on both sides dur- 
ing the progress of the suit were not appeased 
by its termination, and ever after an implacable 
hatred existed between the two men. 

Several kind-hearted neighbors had attempted 
to establish a more friendly state of feeling be- 
tween the brothers, but their efforts were met by 
such stern rebuffs that all hope of a reconcilia- 
tion was finally abandoned, and as years passed 
on this family feud settled into a kind of sullen 
hatred, which was seldom alluded to in the pres- 
ence of either of the men. 

“But she’s all we ’ve got, you know, Nathan.’ 
Mrs. Peat was beating eggs energetically in her 
pantry, and she had to raise her voice a little, so 
that her husband, who was mending his scythe- 
handle in the kitchen, could hear her. 

“T do n't see as that ’s any excuse for spiling 
the girl, though,” pausing in his work a moment 
and adjusting the fractured pieces of wood. 

“Wall, I want you to first prove that we are 
going to spile her by sendin’ her to the academy.” 
Mrs. Peat came to the pantry door this time, 
with her brown wooden bowl in her hands and 
an evident intention to have her question sitis- 
factorily answered. 

She was a large, comely, pleasant-faced woman, 
with a good deal of character and energy in her 


face. Her husband had the features of his 


brother, but he was a taller, stouter man, and his | 


sun-browned face and hands bore evidence that 


he, too, earned his bread by the sweat of liis | 


brow. 
“Of course it will,” sturdily answered Nathan 





Peat to his wife’s query. ‘She'll have her head 
filled with all sorts o’ nonsense, and think her 
hands are too white to have them siled by helpin’ 
her mother wash the dishes. Then she ’ll be 
wantin’ a piany and all sorts o’ flummery; and I 
do n't want a fine lady on my hands, but a good, 
industrious girl, as her mother was before her.” 

“So do I,” answered Mrs. Peat, somewhat mol- 
lified by the complimentary conclusion of her 
husband's speech. 

“But I should be sorry to think your child and 
mine, Nathan Peat, did n’t carry sound sense 
enough in her head not to be turned into a fool 
"cause she’s had some advantages. I don't like 
to have it said that Ellen Peat’s father was too 
close to give her as good opportunities as his 
neighbors’ children.” 

This reasoning evidently had some effect on 
farmer Peat, but he was not easily convinced 
when he had once “settled his mind,” which was 
like his brother's, narrow and obstinate, so he 
evaded a direct reply to his wife’s speech. 

“Wall, I reckon Ellen Peat’s got furniture 
enough in her brains of nature’s providin’ to 
stand equal with any children in this neighbor- 
hood, academy or no.” 

“Of course she has; but, as my school-teacher 
used to tell us, ‘knowledge never yet hurt any 
body;’ and then, father, as I said, she’s all we ’ve 
got, and we might favor her a little, bein’ as 
John won't need it.” 

The mother spoke the words low, and there 
came a shadow over the pleasant face. 

For a minute farmer Peat didnot speak; but 
there rose up before him a vision of a small 
head with coal-black rings of hair and danéing 
eyes to match the hair, and a bright little laugh- 
ing face, which was now where all faceS sooner 
or later must lie. And that vision brought a 
sudden softness and faintness into the man’s 
heart; the grasp which his avarice kept on his 
gold relaxed, and he rose up quickly and went 
out, saying, “Wall, if you ’re bent on sendin’ 
Ellen to the academy, do n’t let ’s have any more 
words about it.” 

It was a very ungracious consent, but Mrs. 
Peat returned with a beaming smile to her eggs, 
and when the snowy foam was brimming over 
the sides of the bowl, she stepped to the foot of 
the kitchen stairs and called, 

“Ellen, Ellen, come down here.” 
| She came hurrying down stairs and put her 
| bright little face inside the pantry door. 
| “What did you want of me, mother?” 
| “What do you think father has just been say- 
| 
| 





ing?” willing to stimulate her child’s curiosity a 
little for the pleasure of gratifying it. 
“T do n't know—something good, mother?” 
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“Something very good, my child.” 

“O, do tell me quick!” 

“Well, if a certain little lady will behave her- 
self very nicely this summer, she is to attend the 
academy in the fall.” 

A flash of joy went over the sweet, twelve-year- 
old face. “O goody, goody! I am so glad!” 
and the child clapped her hands. 

“Well, now, you must be very industrious and 
hem all the ruffles and run the breadths to your 
two new dresses, for you won't have a great deal 
of time to get ready.” 

“T shall have to start at eight o'clock, for it’s 
a long walk, nother, and on rainy days I'll carry 
my dinner, and when the heavy snows come fa- 
ther will have to take me over in the sled,” and 
so the child ran on, her voice sounding, a little 
way off, like a humming-bird’s, as her imagina- 
tion flowed around the future, and the mother 
listened with her pleased, indulgent smile, stir- 
ring meanwhile her eggs into her flour. 

“OQ, dear! it’s too heavy; I can’t draw it,” and 
Mary Peat rested her ronnd brown arm on the 
well-curb and looked down into the cool, deep 
waters with a wishful gaze, for she had not 
strength to raise the large bucket to the spout. 

It was a summer’s morning, with dew on the 
grass, and the song of birds in the trees, and 





sunshine rejoicing the earth. 

Mary Peat happened to be unusually early that | 
morning, and she had gone out to the old well 
by the locust-tree for a glass of water. 

“Sha’ n’t I draw it for you?’ asked a veice 
close at hand, and turning round quickly she saw 
a boy a head taller than herself, with a fine, open | 
face and bright eyes, which won her confidence | 
at once. 

“If you please,” answered the little girl, in her 
frank way. “The bucket ’s too heavy for me.” 

And the boy took hold of the strong rope with 
both hands, and in a few moments he had filled 
the tin-cup, which was chained to the spout, with 
the water. 

“What is your name?” asked the boy after 
both the children had quenched their thirst. 

“Mary Peat.” 

The boy started and looked at the girl with 
strange curiosity and eagerness. 

“What is your name?” she asked, evidently a 
little puzzled by his manner. 

“My name is Harry Peat.” 

A quick flash of intelligence broke over the 
girl’s face. She gazed at the boy a moment 
earnestly, 

“We must be cousins, you see. 

“Tx” 


There was a little pause, a little embarrass- | 





ment on both sides, for the children were fully 
aware of the animosity existing betwixt their 
parents. 

Harry spoke first. “How long have you been 
at the academy?” 

“Only this term. I’ve seen you a great many 
times on the play-grounds among the boys, but I 
did n't know who you were.” 

“And I’ve seen you among the girls, but I 
never once thought”’— he caught his breath as 
though the conclusion of his sentence might not 
be perfectly agreeable to his listener. 

She answered him with a smile flashing all 
over her face, “‘That I could be your little cousin, 
Mary Peat.” 

“Yes, that’s what I meant,” answering her 
smile with another. 

So they stood there and chatted awhile, as 
boys and girls will, while the birds sang sweet 
lyrics in the branches, and the pleasant sunshine 
blinked over their faces, and they did not dream 
that God had sent them to be a sweet gospel of 
reconciliation and peace betwixt those of one 
blood who had been long asunder. 

O, little children! blessed are ye, every-where 
scattered among the highways and valleys of 
life, doing good as the blossoms and the birds do, 
and calling grace and tenderness out of the most 
rugged places, and uttering, day by day, in health 
and sickness, in smiles and tears, your sweet 
lessons of trust and patience. 0, little children! 


_ ye are “ministering angels” sent of God to our 


hearts. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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EARLY PIETY. 


BY R. MARIA BECK. 


Piant the young and struggling ivy 
By the newly-builded tower, 

Standing up in strength and beauty 
All untouched by age’s power; 

And though years may pass away, 

Wrapping it in old decay, 

It will gather beauty new 

From the vine of verdant hue, 

Till it stands against the skies 

E’en more lovely to your eyes 

Than when first you saw it rise. 


Thus religion, early planted 
In the tender heart of youth, 
Ere the vices and the follies 
Struggle for the place of truth, 
Will entwine its tendrils there, 
Throwing round a beauty rare; 
And though age may scath and scan, 
Even smiting the old man, 
Until he can stand no more, 
He will fall all covered o’er 
With the light from heaven’s door. 
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POWER AND WORTH OF OUR BOOKS. 


BY J. F. HURST. 


a” emperor, just returned from a victorious 
campaign, enters the throne-chamber and 
with the mien of a hero and ruler assumes his 
seat of office. A dazzling company of courtiers 
stand on either hand. All eyes are fixed on the 
monarch; and in that room, whose pictured walls 
speak the great scenes in the nation’s history, 
there is not a subject who is not ready to wel- 
come, to congratulate, and to serve. 
man, says the world, is powerful. Now turn from 
this scene of imperial splendor, and having 
threaded your way down an obscure street, as- 
cend to the attic room of a certaip antiquated 
Its sole occupant is a man 
of thin visage, and but poorly clad. He is an 
author, and is busy at his work. The flush of in- 


and neglected house. 


spiration is on his cheek, but it departs when he 
lays the pen aside. He has but few friends, and 
lives on meager fare. But for society and com- 
fort he has no concern. Meanwhile time passes 
on till the tireless writer sees the finished manu- 
script before him. It is published, and meets 
with instant favor. 
entranced that they think not of the spell that 
binds them to its pages. Now you are hurried 
into the dusky past, now into the dreary future— 
controlled in every way by the enchanter’s wand. 
Now, say which is the greater ruler, he of the 
battle-field and throne or the thin-visaged occu- 
pant of the attic chamber. The assassin’s knife 
and falling scepter will perhaps reply for the one, 
but every village bookstore and cottage-shelf will 
be sure to answer for the other. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the abund- 
ance of our books—of which we spoke in a 
former paper—could exist without exerting the 
most wide-spread influence. The fact that they 
are read is presumptive proof of their power. 
There is a young mechanic reading at a desk in 
the Mercantile Library of New York. Not ten 
minutes have elapsed since the librarian in the 
room above gave him the volume which now in- 
terests him. He recks not of you or of any one 
Scan him closely. His features change as 
often as shadows on the mountain-side. Now he 
scowls; now he seems uncertain. He turns a 
leaf quickly, but before reaching the bottom of 
the page his face wears a smile. Not long does 
it last, however, and his whole manner becomes 
one of intense earnestness. Be sure he is ap- 
proaching some great conflict, and appears as if 
watching from a neighboring knoll the issue of a 
Solferino engagement. His eyes glisten, his face 
flushes with excitement. But soon the struggle 
is decided, and you can easily tell if the result 


else. 


Old and young read it, so | 


Such a} 





was according to his liking. Thus is one young 
man impressed by a book: so is the world affect- 
ed by its numberless publications. 

But the influence of our literature is felt by all 
classes. It was once the fact that only the intel- 
ligent were subjected to it; but the circle has 
now become so large that the author can dare 
the world to circumscribe his domain. His work 
is like the republican air—no man has a right to 
monopolize it. M. About’s Question Romaine 
may be prohibited in Paris, but Brussels has 
scattered it to all the civilized world. In the 
bookstore across the street you will see a poor 
man buy a volume which can only be purchased 
by the wages of threé days’ labor. In the even- 
ing, at home, he forgets his toil and pleases his 
hearers when he reads that book aloud. Farmer 

tobinson, plain as he is, has of late become very 
conversant with the properties of his soil. He 
talks of silica and potash with as much readi- 
ness as if he had grown up in a laboratory. 
The question arises, Whence has he derived his 
knowledge of chemical constituents? From Lie- 
big and the last Report of the state chemist. In 
addition to these, be not surprised to find in his 
library various books on manures, trees, cattle- 
breeding, and gardening. With these works he 
has spent his evenings for several years. It is 
not strange, then, that he has become chary of 
neighbor Wilson’s advice or that he has grown 
above the practical lessons of his youth. An 
hour spent with the philosopher of Munich has dis- 
sipated many a long-respected parental lesson. 
O mores rustict! The marrow and muscle of the 
working-men of earth are dropping the advice of 
fathers to follow the dicta of agricultural writers. 
But we find the author still more influential over 
those whose profession has enforced the study of 
books. The best physician in the town of N. 
is nervous for several days before receiving his 
London Lancet and Braithwaite’s Retrospect. 
He eats less and talks less for forty-eight hours 
after getting them. But it is an old habit of his 
to read a few hours daily, as time is afforded. 
Deprive him of these, and you sour and sadden 
him. Let him have them, and the world is beau- 
tiful to him. The very stones he walks on from 
his office to his dwelling shine like burnished gol 
to his eyes already lustrous from the sparkling 
page. 

People of every age as well as of every class, 
the author numbers among his subjects. There 
is a certain boy in our village school who is 
fonder of reading than any of his fellows. His 
parents are poor. Not from gilded pictures or 
cake-letters did he learn his alphabet, but he ac- 
quired it just as quickly from the rim of his lit- 
tle tin plate. He will be a man if God spares 
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his life and his father keeps him where he loves 
to be. But you will not hear of him for years; 
the best genius is slow in ripening, but slower 
still in dying. Tern from this lad and see what 
has been done by another. A Scotch boy em- 
ploys all his hours in reading the Bible, strange 

By and by he becomes 
The books are laid away 
“slim, loose- 


stories, and traditions. 
old enough to work. 

one night, and in the morning the 
jointed boy” 
out to make acquaintance with the world. He 
enters a quarry and begins his labor. By night 
his hands are badly blistered; but no matter, he 
He works on, dividing 


—to use his own expression—starts 


ma 
has a “blink of rest.” 
his thoughts between what he had read at home 


and what his pick upturns. But it is no more 


possible to confine Hugh Miller in a quarry than | 


to keep a lion in a cage of straws. He had 
tasted knowledge before he ever lifted a mat- 
tock—hence we have had the great geologist. 
Look at another Scotch lad, a Glasgowan factory 
boy. He saves his scanty earnings, to afford him 
the advantages of an hour or two at the night- 
school. In course of time he becomes a mission- 
ary; and Scotland may well be proud that she 
has a Livingstone in Africa, stripping barbarism 
of her long-held possessions. Now, it may be 
said in answer to these things that only young 
people are thus influenced by books. Do not be 
so deceived. Men of mature age are equally 
though differently controlled by them. They 
have long ago learned that there is not always 
“dignity in print.” Yes, before majority had 
been attained they had passed that golden period 
of our history when we think that all we read is 
irue and that every writer is of course a very 
good man. Yet in spite of this, these people 
of advanced yeurs have their favorite authors. 
Time has made the friendship closer. Not easily 
broken are these silver manacles that Homer, 
Shakspeare, and others of their class have long 
been wrapping around many a man and woman, 
who are now in declining age. 

Now, the author-ruler who thus numbers among 
his subjects people of every social class and age 
is not soon to be assassinated or dethroned. Put 
the thoughts of an individual in type and stamp 





| 


| ing another oné by the same popu/ar author, are” 





| 


them, and no one is able to take his scepter from | 
| very prolific pen is commensurate inferiority. 


him. You may deny his statements, but the 
world will as likély believe him as you. 


Besides, | 


there are men to buy his book who will never | 


hear of yours. 
few will be influenced to some extent. Other 
books may be read subsequently, but they do not 
The process is not dis- 
One author need 


eject their predecessors. 
placement, but accumulation. 


not flatter himself that he will be sole ruler. He 


may be glad if he be the peer of those having a 


Few may read him, but those | 


' should have time to accrete and crystallize. 


prior claim. This is strikingly evident in old 
age. The mind may have been wandering, Gal- 
ileo-like, with the stars for many years; and yet, 
The Babes in the Woods, Robin Hood, and Jack 
the Giant Killer, are to be found recognizable 
and intact beneath the incrustation of the much- 
studied conceptions of Newton, La Place, and 
Herschel. It was of some avail, no doubt, for a 
certain converted infidel to recall and destroy his 
atheistic publications. But, alas! not all the 
copies could be found, and many a heart had 
been envenomed for eternity before the writer re- 
canted. What is writ, is writ—forever. What 
if your publisher complain that the first edition 
of your book is not half exhausted; nevertheless, 
you may return home with the solemn conviction 
that you are a ruler; your realm may be limited, 
but still it is a realm. 

But books may be influential to a great degree, 
and yet, for many reasons, may have but little 
intrinsic value. This is the case with a large 
portion of American as well as of European pub- 
lications, A prominent cause of it is the fecund- 
ity of some writers. On.the same shelf with 
the masters in our literature, are works that were 
commenced with the grass of spring and were 
ready for sale by the first frost of autumn. The 
placards heralding one of their books have not 
grown discolored and dim before others, announc- 
posted with hasty hand. It would require the ut- 
most capacity of a large quarterly to contain 
reviews of the works of only a few men like 
these. Happily, the editors of our reviews soon 
become acquainted with such characters. You 
will consequently find their works in company at 
the end of our critical periodicals, classed under 
the head of “ Books Received,” and coldly ush- 
ered and dismissed with that most vexatious, to 
publishers and authors, of all critiques—not a 
word of approbation or censure, nothing but the 
bare mention of the title. It is flattering to hu- 
man pride to be often in print; but familiarity 
as surely breeds contempt on paper as in per- 
sonal intercourse. The names of living individ- 
uals with which newsboys are most familiar are 
not the ones which the people will love most or 
treasure longest. Now, the natural result of a 
No man can write always and write continuously 
well. Addison waited awhile between his great- 
est labors, and declared his inability to do other- 
wise. It had been well for Dickens and Thack- 
eray if they had learned the same lesson some 
years ago; for their thoughts, like other people's, 
Con- 
densation, as much as invention, is the mark of 
genius—a truth sadly manifested in the later 
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works of our own Cooper. No one feels the bur- 
den of a silver dollar, but a-hundred coppers are 
troublesome and cumbrous. 

Another cause of inferior publications exists 
in the modicum of information possessed by 
some writers. Certain acquirements are de- 
manded of a lawyer before he can be admitted to 
the bar. So in the other professions; preparation 
is exacted before practical work begins. If one 
has taken a summer excursion to Europe, he is 
not bound, by consequence, to give it to his fel- 
lows in white and black. Verily, the world ought 
to treat nine-tenths of such works with summary 
destruction. Now, our ground of objection to 
them is not that persons have written so often on 
the same subjects, for it is impossible to exhaust 
any theme of human study. We repudiate the 
hackneyed expression—that is threadbare. Be 
assured, the map on science has become all the 
thicker and softer after the labors of Copernicus, 
Humboldt, and Agassiz. Temperanee, education, 
and patriotism have each unfathomed depths. 
The diamond-washer may exhaust the treasures 
of a Brazilian river, the miner of California may 
trace a gold-vein to its end, but any subject that 
is entitled to the observation of a rational crea- 
ture has new wealth for every seeker. But what 
we heartily oppose is this writing about people 
when we know but little about them, because, 
forsooth, we have crossed the Atlantic and en- 





mania infected so many young persons. Natu- 
rally enough much crude material comes from 
our press. Had the manuscript been laid aside 
for ten years, like coin, it would have been bene- 
fited by the seclusion. We all know the lesson 
of Bacon’s masterpiece. The work was written 
in early life, and when completed its author was 
on the eve of publishing it. But he waited, con- 
densed, matured. Twelve times did he remodel 
and rewrite that book; and it was only after Ba- 
con had passed his sixtieth birthday that he gave 
to England the present Novum Organum. “A 
book ! a book!’ exclaims Young America, if it 
be poor in thought and be not rich enough to 
have it stereotyped. Of many of our writers it 
may be said, as was affirmed of M. Demerill—he 
wrote many volumes but not a single book. Nie- 


| buhr warned his young friend against hurrying 


joyed opportunities of which our immediate | 


friends have been denied. This is why Christian 
nations know so little of each other. They are 
much visited by men-of-the-pen, but so short is 
their residence that guide-books and valets-de- 
place must supply the absence of personal obser- 
vation. 
ed his friends, and distributed his gifts, he is out 
ina book. Now, such writing about other people 
is injustice. No wonder we were chagrined at 
Dickens's American Notes, and that every Teuton 
is justly indignant at parts of Miss Johnson's 
Peasant Life in Germany. To write a book 
about a foreign country, the land must be lived 
on if it has any respectable society. Its history 
must be known, its religion studied, its national 
character understood, its literature familiarized, 
its people talked with in their own vernacular, 
hearsay received at its true value, and Jonathan's 
republicanism sufficiently laid aside to treat any 
continental gendarme with Parisian decorum. 
Then if the heart is unbiased and the truth 


So after Sir Traveler has returned, greet- | 


| land. 





loved for its own sake, let what is known be | 


written. 
posterity value a book of travel and call its au- 
thor a true disciple of Anacharsis. 

Many other books are the result of youthful 
haste. In no nation, as in ours, has the writing 


Le. 


Under such circumstances alone will | 


| have risen in his day. 


to the press. Carlyle does the same in some of 
the most eloquent passages of Latter-Day Pam- 
phiets; and Longfellow expresses it in a single 
line of muscular Anglo-Saxon—Learn to labor 
and to wait. But it is. hard for a child to hide 
its toy. 

These, with such other causes of inferior works 
as will suggest themselves to any observer of his 
times, should make us exceedingly careful in our 
selection of authors. There are individuals who 
are sO imprudent, not to say reckless, in their 
reading as to peruse all the new books that time 


allows them toexamine. There sits a man busied 


| with a morning paper. His manner betrays nerv- 


ous temperament. He is not looking for the 
price of stocks, nor at the religious column, nor 
at the proceedings of his country’s Congress, nor 
on the editorial page. No, he sees none of these 
till he has read the publisher's notices. He 
knows, by reputation, all the publishers in the 
With some of them he is personally ac- 
quainted, as well as with a few authors. He has 
some knowledge of style, and himself is an ad- 
mirer of what the French call style periodique. 
Anonymous writings interest him most—a class 
of books for which most sensible people have least 
respect. He knows the history of the most im- 
portant journals as well as of the magazines that 
To say that he is insane 
enough to buy all the new publications, would be 
injustice; but not, therefore, does he fail to read 
them. Fortunately for his taste, he has the 
friendship of a neighboring editor, whose desk is 
always burdened with the latest productions. In 
that sanctum our busy reader spends his hap- 
piest hours. Ask his judgment upon a late ro- 
mance, and he can tell you to which one of the 
author's previous works it bears the closest re- 
semblance, its marks of improvement or retro- 


gression in our literature, and in what respects "4 
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is most worthy of attention. But notice that he 
never says of any new book that it is perfectly 
useless, for that would be a confession of lost time 
and labor. In conversation, he makes frequent 
use of foreign expressions, and may be safely con- 
sulted when you write a volume of Gallicisms. 
He is rambling and superficial in talking; is fond- 
er of speaking than of listening. He makes men- 
tion sometimes of certain works at which his lit- 
erary friends are engaged. But he is trustworthy 
and betrays no confidence. He values his author- 
friends highest, but they are not the most atten- 
tive to his caprice and convenience. Only once 
he has played the author, having collected some 
of his critical notices into a volume. But the 
public did not seem to estimate it very highly; 
nay, worse—it received from men the contempt 
of silence. He is now growing infirm, less by 
age than excitement. His life draws to a close; 
and with the last new romance in his attenuated 
hands, he grows bewildered, then sinks into the 
There he lies, the victim of a 
strange intoxication. Faithful friends convey 
him to his resting-place. Deep on the slab that 
covers him let these words be traced—“ Gifted 
with a noble mind, it was ill-directed by desultory 
and shallow reading. His death was induced by 
the vain attempt to keep pace with the current 
literature. Traveler, let his life be a warning to 
That man was a professional reader of new 
books. Need I say that his class is small? Not 
that there are so many literary cormorants to the 
extent that he was; but the name is legion of 
those persons of every class, age, profession, and 
trade who make the same effort to know some- 
thing of every product of the press. They sew 
and knit; they work in the factory; they plow 
the fields; they measure the muslin; they plead 
in the court-hall; they sit in the legislative cham- 
ber; they are too often found in the pulpit. Sin. 
gle out these persons of your acquaintance and 
look at them. By no means are they the most 
profitable company. You will learn less during 
a day in their society than in the half-hour of 
twilight spent with the next-door shoemaker who 
sits upon his step and safely moralizes upon man 
and his duty to God. 

Having made choice of standard writers, our 
only reliable course is to select our company 
from cotemporary authors. A good magazine 
will serve well for a guide. It is well if it be re- 


sleep of death. 


” 
you. 








ligious; for the best of this class happily blend | 


the sacred and secular. 
ligious, it will injure both mind and heart. 
editor should be one in whom reliance can be 


placed, both as a man of literary acquirements 
_ speed to others. 


and of safe religious principles. Now, with such 
, ® periodical to direct us, the character of the best 


But if it be falsely re- | 
The | 


works can be accurately determined, for all kinds 
must fall under his observation. But care must, 
be taken lest one man mark out our entire course 
of reading. The book-notices of a responsible 
editor may convince us of the quality of publica- 
tions, and judicious extracts may save the ex- 
pense and trouble of purchasing and reading a 
work. But one’s own taste, if it be safe and 
creditable, must never be controlled and disre- 
garded. Often a regder’s predilections are quite 
antagonistic to those of a trusty editor. Dr. H. 
may be passionately devoted to the study of the 
dead languages. It mhy consequently be an in- 
firmity of his to review at length every new edi- 
tion of Virgil and Horace. I am not, therefore, 
to try to like Latin if, after a twenty years’ trial, 
I have never been able to imbibe the slightest af- 
fection for it. And so of every branch of learn- 
ing. My taste is not to be mortgaged to any 
body else. When one allows himself to be thus 
traduced, he becomes at once an imitator, and a 
plagiarist of manner and predilection accom- 
plishes as little and is as culpable as the borrower 
of words. This is the whole secret of self-mak 

ing—it is the following of the natural and con- 
scientious bent, not the formation of an artificial 
one. Man does no great work against his will. 

Some people never find out what is in them; 

hence they are short-lived in human memory. 

When one ascertains for what he is best suited# 
let him act accordingly, if it be consistent with 
honor and religious conviction. When one strikes 
this path, let him work and work with a hope. 

There sits a senator. He is as worthy looking 
as any one about him. Now, that man never 
went to school, and never knew his alphabet till 
it was taught him by his wife, whose great soul 
chose him without purse or syntax. But he was 

always interested in political economy, not in its 
scientific character, but in its practical bearings. 

And since neither the birch nor poverty has ever 
driven out the enchantment or beaten in that of 

some one else, you see him reélected to a seat in 

the national capitol. Our conclusion, therefore, 

is: trust the editor of your choice periodical to 

the extent of his moral and literary worth, not 

to the formation or government of taste. 

But with all possible importance attached to 
taste, an enlightened conscience should be first 
consulted. Every work we read is a friend or 
enemy to us. An old acquaintance makes a 
morning call. The happy face and pleasan; 
words make us brighter and happier all day. So 
is a book of good thoughts and virtuous princi- 
ple. It comes with a blessing. When you know 
this, give it a home in your heart, and bid it God- 
Now, see the reverse. In the 
storm of midnight a hasty rap is heard. “A 
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fierce storm and I have lost my way—lodge me 
for the night?’ The man is welcomed and given 


a bed. But while you are sleeping, all the sweeter 
for your good deed, the stranger rises from his 
unmerited bed, rifles your money-drawer, and 
takes advantage of the unspent storm to make 
I 


iis escape. Soisanevil book. It always comes 
with an innocent mien, faithful to the principle 
that even falsehood must profess itself to be 
truth before men will accept it. But when once 
the work is read, danger lurks within. There- 
fore, we affirm that all the publications we read 
are benefactors or malignant enemies. A tract- 
ate has moved a nation for good or evil. The 
Franciscan monk of Rome truthfully declared 
that Erasmus’s Laus Stultitie laid the egg of the 
Reformation. We all know that the Common- 
Sense of Thomas Paine—which, alas! exhausted 


his fund of that valuable commodity—was to | 


yeoman, burgher, and millionaire alike, an irre- 
sistible call toarms. On the other hand, many a 
noble German youth was driven to frenzy and 
suicide by the Sorrows of Werther ; and the end 
of woes produced by Rousseau’s socialistic works 
has not yet commenced. Now, we urge that the 
same principles which influence a virtuous indi- 
vidual in the selection of company, should actu- 
ate him in the choice of reading; for evil publi- 
cations, not less than evil communications, cor- 
rupt good manners. It was a sublime religious 
impulse that prompted President Emory tc de- 
stroy the infidel works which he found in the 
libraries of Dickinson College. We know not 
that by such an act he did not do more good 
than by all his preaching and writing. A book 
should never be read because it is bold, curious, 
or new; for then it may leave no improvement 
in the mind. In all our reading we need such 
works as will educate our entire being—not 
merely let in the light but draw out native 
gold. We want to learn lessons in our read- 
ing, trace God’s hand in history, read his glory 
on the scroll of science. We should become 
richer by our books, having a healthier religious 
life and an increase of intellectual strength. 
Then will the author’s work be a guide by which 
we can become happier, better, and worthier. 


SILVER ARROWS FROM THE BOW OF GOD. 


THERE are many trials in life which do not 
seem to come from unwisdom or folly. They are 
silver arrows shot from the bow of God, and fixed 
inextricably in the quivering heart. They are to 
be borne. They were not meant, like snow on 
water, to melt as soon as they strike. But the 
moment an ill can be patiently borne it is dis- 
armed of its poison, though not of its pain. 





A SABBATH IN THE FEDERAL CAPITAL. 


BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL, ESQ. 


N° city I have ever visited wears an aspect, 
| on the first day of the week, so distinctly 
marked from that of all other days as does our 
federal capital. I can not describe the differ- 
ence. It must be seen. Perhaps all persons do 
not see it as I saw it. When the shops are shut 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, and the omnibuses no 
longer rumble over its pavement, and Congress 
is not in session, and the dinner hour is two, in- 
stead of five o'clock in the afiernoon, to me 
Washington is not itself. To be sure, the White 
House and other public buildings may be gazed 
at; the Washington and Jackson equestrian stat- 
ues are striving, in patriotic gallop, to meet each 
other; the statuary around the Capitol may be 
deplored; the pictures in the rotunda may excite 
astonishment; speculations may be suggested by 
the forlorn appearance of the Washington Mon- 
ument; and queries may multiply for the in- 
crease of knowledge, if you take a walk in the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institute; but all 
these are accessories to a great play, the ma- 
chinery and characters for which are withdrawn 
from public view. 

Walking up the Avenue to the Capitol with the 
people who are going to hear the chaplain of 
Congress preach, one may have reflections which 
involve queer contrasts. The walk there of the 
day previous, and the scene of noise and confu- 
sion upon which you may have looked, at its 
termination, had associations peculiarly different. 

It was my fortune to enjoy the cooling shade 
of the noble trees which adorn the Capitol grounds 
on the last Sunday of the first session of the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress. I knew that Thomas H. 
Stockton was expected to preach. I had not 
heard him for at least half a dozen years, and 
was anxious, once again, to hear a voice, by 
means of which many beautiful thoughts, and 
many good lessons had been conveyed to my 
mind. When I first heard that voice, in the year 
1849, at the Protestant Methodist Church in Cin- 
cinnati, I felt as all the friends of the preacher 
then did, that a few weeks, at furthest, would end 
his career on earth; indeed, I often feared that 
the breath would prematurely leave his body, 
while he was striving to utter one of his pro- 
longed sentences, which involved the climax of a 
forcible rhetorical figure. 

The Congressional chapel is the hall of the 
house of representatives. I went early and took 


| a seat in the gallery, at a point commanding a 


view of the entire hall. I have seen many large 
and remarkable audiences, in the various cities 
of our Union, but I never saw one presenting an 
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appearance so charming and exhilarating as 
that which assembled in the national Chapel on 
the day about which I write. The hall I need 
not attempt to describe. Its proportions are ex- 
act for harmony; its ornamentation is elaborate 
and brilliant, and evidently expensive, but not so 
overwrought as to become offensive. When it 
contained not less than one thousand persons, 
nearly half of whom were ladies attired in sum- 
mer robes of different styles and contrasting 
colors, the scene was one long to be cherished 
among 


‘‘ The pictures that hang on memory’s wall.” 


I thought the doorkeeper for Congress, who seated 
the congregation, made a greater show of author- 
ity than was necessary; and I looked with some 
curiosity for prominent members of Congress, 
whose forms were familiar to’ me, but in vain. 
Some of those members may have been there, 
but I could not see them. 

While I was thinking whether religious exer- 
cises in the Congressional hall had not been pro- 
vided expressly for Congressmen, the Chaplain 
took his place in the Clerk’s desk. I could not 
see that he had changed in six years. His hair 
may have been thinner, but if changed at all, his 
face was fuller than when I saw it in 1854. There 


was impressive silence when he lifted his hands 


and proceeded to invoke God's blessing. His 
voice was clear and ample for the hall, both in 
prayer and when he read the opening hymn. 
The singing was led by one man who stood near 
the official reporter's desk, the congregation join- 
ing heartily. 

The sermon was the concluding one of the 
series, in which the eloquent Chaplain presented 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator and the 
sufficiency of Christ as the Redeemer. Incident- 
ally he discussed the doctrine which has recently 
attracted wide-spread attention, that man is but 
the development of animal life, the origin of 
which may lie in the lowest forms of organized 
existence. With remarkable amplitude of illus- 
tration, he contended that this theory was against 
the Divine economy, and against the experience 
of mankind, Experience as well as revelation 
taught that man may degrade himself to the 
level of the brute, and that such degradation is 
possible not only for individuals but for families 
and for nations, while the permanent improve- 
ment and elevation of the human family was pos- 
sible only according to the Gospel which Christ 
exemplified. 
by which the preacher enforced his views of the 
philosophy of human degradation and exalta- 


tion, were taken by his auditors as pertinent re- | 
bukes of vices which, if not peculiar to, are at | 





Two or three of the illustrations | 


least frequently manifested in Congressional 
life. 

A great portion of the sermon Mr. Stockton 
delivered while sitting in a high arm-chair, but 
when he spoke his concluding appeal, in which 
he pleaded for unhesitating faith in Christ, and 
unresisting obedience to the requirements of his 
Gospel, he rose to his full hight—his form seemed 
endowed with magical vigor, and his voice, clear 
and sonorous, arrested the attention of every ear. 
Though impressed with the solemnity of the 
thought presented, and admiring its vesture of 
words, no one could fail to feel 


*‘ There’s a charm in delivery, a magical art, 
That thrills like a kiss from the lips to the heart.” 


Closing the Bible and folding his arms across it, 
the preacher rested for a moment with an earnest 
gaze upon the congregation, and then asked his 
hearers to bear in mind that a few months agone 
a Chaplain was to be elected for Congress; that 
a humble servant of the Lord, trying to break 
the bread of life to a small congregation in a 
narrow, cheaply-finished hall, in a neighboring 
city, had, in the providence of God, been called 
to stand before large congregations, representing 
all portions of our great country, in the magnifi- 
cent hall which by authority is the nation’s 
Chapel. His voice might never be heard there 
again. He felt to the depths of his soul the re- 
sponsibility of his position, and, with his latest 
breath, would appeal for faith in the goodness of 
God, the Creator, and confidence in Christ, the 
Redeemer. 

This sketch but faintly suggests the impressive- 
ness of the conclusion of Mr. Stockton’s sermon. 
I do not undertake to give his words. I took no 
notes. I remember the thought only, and that I 
do not think any of the thousand who in rapt 
attention heard it have forgotten. Voice, man- 
ner, look, and words, in harmonious grace, com- 
bined to fix attention and enstamp the appeal. 
I know many an earnest prayer was then offered 
that the feeble thread of life, which yet binds Mr. 
Stockton to the scenes and labors of earth, might 
hold secure for many such sermons. 

Whatever theologians may think of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s evangelism, he must be regarded as one of 
the most impressive, and, in many respects, as 
one of the most effectively-eloquent preachers of 
America. The Congressmen who chose him for 
their Chaplain voted wisely. It is to be hoped 
that more generally than on the last Sabbath of 
the session of Congress, which ended in June, 
1860, they find relief, pleasant and profitable, 
from the exciting scenes of stormy debate, in the 
Sabbath-day exercises which their respect for the 
higher law provides. Such relief was offered 
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them on the day of which I write, not only in 
the calmness and decorum of those who possess- 
ed their accustomed places, in the prayers and 
hymns offered, and in the sermon, but in the 
spiritual suggestiveness of the preacher's appear- 
ance and voice, trembling, as he seemed in the 
pulpit, between ties for the world in which he 
spoke, and attractions from the world to prepa- 
ration for which he entreated his hearers, because 
Christ is there, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect shall abide with him forever. 


—_——+oo——— 


EDUCATE THE PEOPLE. 


BY REV. D. W. CLARK, D. D. 


7. present is an age of invention, of discov- 
. ery, and of action. Within the past few cen- 
turies every science has been made to assume a 
new aspect; inventions and appliances of art 
have been as numberless as they are striking; 
and almost every portion of the earth has been 
the theater of a new and strange activity. But 
after all, the most striking feature of this move- 
ment—an element pregnant with wide-spreading 
and far-reaching consequences—is the develop- 
ment of the power of the people—the masses, 
and the revelation of that power to themselves. 
In all past ages, the chasm that separated be- 
tween the fortunate few and the toiling masses 
was so deep and broad that there was but little 
intercommunication or sympathy between them. 
But the time has now arrived, when the mass are 
recognized as forming a constituent part of hu- 
manity—when their rights are acknowledged, 
their voice heard, and their influence felt. The 
great natural law of human equality—every- 
where recorded in the volume of nature—every- 
where revealed in religion; though overlooked and 
neglected through so many ages—though hunted 
and persecuted with the fagot and torch, the rack 
and halter of despotism—has at length obtained 
a voice through which to speak, not merely in 
the ear of despots, but, like another apocalyptic 
angel, to the wide, wide world itself. Its author- 
ity is beginning to be recognized—its influence 
to be felt. 

This element of power is now moving among 
the nations and upon the face of human society, 
as the Spirit of God once moved upon the face 
of the mighty deep. Despotism may inquire 
how it may be smothered and destroyed; but hu- 
manity will inquire how it may be guided—how 
it may attain an elevated, pure, and safe develop- 
ment. Smothered it may not be; you may as 
well attempt to smother the heaving fires of Vesu- 
vius. It is the upheaving of this mighty element 
that has been convulsing Europe during the past 
few years; and which, if we mistake not the signs 





of the times, is destined to convulse it more and 
more, till the establishment of universal freedom. 
Even in our own country the immortal declara- 
tion that “all men are born free and equal,” ut- 
tered in 1776 amid the throes of revolution, was 
but the enunciation of a problem, whose solution 
was to be wrought out by the people and by com- 
ing ages; and Which, pardon me if I say it, has 
not yet half reached its solution. To this solu- 
tion the eyes of hopeful humanity are turned 
with intense interest. 

The only thing that can give tone and eleva- 
tion, a right direction and a useful result, to this 
recognition and exercise of the rights and power 
of the mass, is education—wide-spread, universal 
education. Along with the knowledge of their 
power must be imparted to the people the equal- 
ly-important knowledge of its proper use. There 
is no species of despotism so much to be dread- 
ed as that of the multitude, conscious of their 
strength, but ignorant of its right use. The 
French people furnish a striking illustration to 
the point. The world has no page in its history 
of so terrific a character—when the very founda- 
tions of civil government were swept away, and 
the very frame-work of the social organization 
was dissolved—as that which records the con- 
flicts, the sacrifices, and the fearful madness of 
the people in their first struggle for liberty. It 
was blind Samson grasping the pillars of the 
Philistines, bowing himself in his giant strength, 
and bringing ruin and death upon all beneath. 
And even in her more recent struggle, behold the 
upheaving of power, untempered and unguided 
by light! At one moment, rising in their might, 
the people sweep away every vestige of the throne; 
then they shout, “long live the republic,” and 
the very next moment rush into the arms of des- 
potism! 

The growth and development of our bodily 
powers are not effected without care and exer- 
cise. The physical dwarf is an anomaly—singu- . 
lar among his species. He attracts our atten- 
tion—awakens our sympathy. The law and the 
right of physical development are inseparable 
from the capability. Just so of the intellect. 
The very fact that it is universal, and universally 
capable of growth, development, maturity, fully 
establishes the designs of the God of nature. It 
demonstrates universal education to be the want 
and the right of man. 

The endowment of mind—I mean native, pure, 
bright, hopeful intellect—is not a thing that can 
be monopolized. Are the children of the rich, 
the learned, the powerful, any more likely to be 
favored with it than those of the virtuous and in- 
dustrious poor? Is nature partial, or even parsi- 
monious in the bestowal of this gift? Look upon 
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that ragged urchin, whose bare feet are pattering 
along upon the frozen side-walk, almost uncon- 
scious of the winter's cold, and through the 
loop-holes of whose raggedness the fierce win- 
ter drives almost unchecked its chilling blast. 
Chance has deprived him of wealth—perhaps 
of kind and fostering parents; but the God of na- 
ture has not been utmindful of the outcast-boy. 
His noble forehead, his bright, piercing eye, his 
arch expression, his roguish countenance, his 
boyish antics, jibes, and jokes—all proclaim that 
intellect is there—intellect, whose waters bubble 
and gush up from their native fountain, in spite 
of the frozen incrustations around the surface— 
intellect, perhaps, such as soared in the philoso- 


phy of a Newton, in the verse of a Milton, or | 


burst forth in the eloquence of a Demosthenes, 
Who can say that the future history of that lad 
may not be interwoven with that of his country? 


Nay, go out into the by-ways of life—the se- | 


questered glen, the rugged steeps of the mount- 
ain-side, where the poor cottager has erected his 
hovel. You pity its ragged homeliness, its pov- 
erty-stricken plainness, its want of those things 
which men are disposed to consider indispensable 
to comfort. But, look upon the little flock gath- 
ered within that rude fold—their well-developed, 
active limbs, their ruddy cheeks, their bright 
eyes, their sparkling countenances, their merry 
laugh, their gleesome gambols—all tell us that 
the majesty and beauty of intellect are there! 
And prouder may that toiling father be of those 
heaven-endowed sons—prouder may that mother 
be of those blooming daughters, than wealth, or 
place, or power in all their efforts to bury stolid 
imbecility beneath a costly garb or a dashing 
The lot of the poor is hard, and often 
demands our sympathy; but whatever may be 
their personal or family privations—whatever 
society may deny them, thank God, he does not 
deny intellect to their children. ‘“ Poverty and 
republicanism,” says one, “are the two great 
architects for the manufacture of genius.” And 
if God crowns the most oppressed child of pov- 
erty with mind; with intellect, capable of the 
broadest development and the loftiest concep- 
tions; affections, of exquisite loveliness and of 
gushing tenderness; and a moral nature, warm 
in its aspirations, soaring after infinity and eter- 
nity—if God crown them with such endowments, 
let man beware how he would check their devel- 
opment or stifle their aspirations. We hail with 
joy and gladness the dawning of that glorious 
day, in our own land, when the highest university 
shall be as free as the common school, and both 
shall be as free as the air we breathe or the water 
we drink, 


equipage. 


But, lest we should be misapprehended, let it 


| be understood that we urge no Utopian scheme 
of education which aims at converting the great 
mass of mankind into philosophers, poets, ora- 
tors, or statesmen. Till man can satisfy his 
appetite for food upon the abstractions of logic 
and grow fat upon mathematics, such a project, 
were it effected, would produce only famine and 
want. Education, then, should be not only uni- 
versal, but practical; not unfitting for labor, but 
fitting to act with intelligence; not to smooth 
and whiten the hand, but to give nerve and 
power to the head; not regarding so much the 
exterior polish as the mental strength, We 
would have the mass—the people—so educated, 
that habits of reading, of reflection, and of inde- 
| pendent thought may be formed. We would have 
| them educated with direct reference to the manly 

avocations of life, and the responsibilities, that 
| will devolve upon them as members of society, 
and as members of this great and glorious re- 
publie. 
| Immanuel Kant, great as may have been his 
| mystification of philosophy, caught the true idea 
of education, when he said its direct object was 
to develop all the perfection of which man is 
susceptible. Indeed, the very term education— 
educo—means to draw out; not to fillup. The 
practical mistake of even many teachers upon 
this point is no less radical than pernicious. 
They try to fill up, and never think of drawing 
out. A quaint writer describes them as looking 
upon their scholars as so many long-necked jars 
and vials ranged around upon the shelves of an 
apothecary’s shop, to be filled up. Into this one 
| they must pour a little grammar; into another a 
little arithmetic; into a third, a little logic; and 
so on to the end they go, pouring in, and the ab- 
stractions and rules of the various authors go 
| bubbling down through the long necks of the re- 
luctant jars, to stagnate at the bottom. And 
this these quacks in the science of education 
would have us believe is educating—drawing 
out! On the contrary, we assume, with Imman- 
uel Kant, that the drawing out of our latent ca- 
pacities and powers is education; and whatever 
gives a right development to these is right edu- 
cation | 

By education, then, we mean the development 
of the individuality of each person, so that he 
may recognize himself as disintegrated from the 
great mass of humanity, and possessed of per- 
sonal responsibility and personal aspirations. 
The want of this conscious individuality is at 
once the characteristic and the curse of the Mo- 
hammedan nations of the east. It reduces soci- 
ety to a dead level, and applies the same gauge 
to the intellect of the prince and of the slave. 
It has been facetiously said—referring to this 
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common gradation, this dead level of intellectual 
power—that, if by some freak of enchantment, 


- . ! 
the soul of the Pashaw were to exchange its bodily 
abode with that of a camel-driver, the metamor- | 


phosis would not be observed; for each would be 
equally fit to perform his new duties. The camel- 
driver, in his new office, would manifest not less 
intelligence, and certainly not less dignity of sta- 
tion than the high official he had dispossessed. 
On the other hand, the Pashaw, newly entered 
upon his functions as camel-driver, would scarce- 
ly give his colleagues ground to suspect the 
change by any manifestation of intelligence not 
common in his new station. 

It is, indeed, one form of equality that is here 
exhibited; but it is not an equality that has any 
necessary connection with liberty. For where 
this individuality is not developed each person 
looks upon himself, not as belonging to himself, 
but to the state—to the Khan. Hence centrali- 
zation; hence despotism. A singular and ludi- 
crous instance of this abnegation of self-owner- 
ship is the law said still to be in force among 
some Tartar tribes, which punishes most severely 
any one who dares to pull the tuft of hair upon 
another man’s head—not because it injures the 
wearer of that precious ornament, but because 
all tufts belong to the Khan. This is just such 
ownership as some men concede to political party 
nowadays; intellect, conscience, nay, the very 
tufts of hair upon their heads, belong to political 
demagogues, and they may plait them into any 
fantastic shape they please, without the least 
murmur of complaint on the part of the poor 
sufferers. And why not? The very souls of such 
men confess a higher allegiance to party than to 
God, and it is only fitting that party should make 
them as mean in practice as they have made 
themselves in principle. Just conceive of a 
whole nation, whose subjects regarded them- 
selves—their intellects and passions, their bones 
and sinews, heads and hands, nay, the very fufts 
of hair upon their heads—not as their own, but 
as the absclute property and under the absolute 
control of a grand, central despot, as ignorant, 
beastly, and mean as themselves, and rou can 
readily imagine the dead level to which the mind, 
heart, and energy of such a people must inevita- 
bly sink. 

The immutability of society, and the constant 
exclusion of all progress, is another of the re- 
sults of this want of individuality. Each indi- 
vidual feels himself to be, not an independent 
man, but a continuation, so to speak, of his 
fathers; and, therefore, he must do as his fathers 
did. 
tegral of society—a part of a great whole; and, 
therefore, he can move only as that great whole, 


Or, rather, he considers himself as an in- | 
’ ’ 





or the central power which represents it, moves. 
This explains the immutability of the character, 
habits, and social condition of the eastern races; 
why their condition and modes of life are now 
just what they were three thousand years ago. 
Under their present systems of government, of 
social organization, religion, and education, 
there is no hope of the redemption of the people. 
They need an infusion of American enterprise, 
of Yankee individuality; and if their torpidity 
has not deepened into impassable coma, there 
may be some hope of their redemption. 

Now, this is just the kind of education we 
would have diffused, like the leaven of beauty 
and truth, through all the masses of our popula- 
tion; namely, that which will produce expansion 
of individual life. God has given us, along 
with intellect, this conscious individuality, and 
our nature demands its development. We care 
not where it is manifested—at the plow or in the 
pulpit, in the manufactory or in the forum, in the 
shop of the mechanic or in the hall of science. 
We want the development of the man—conscious 
of his own individuality; entering the boundless 
realm of thought—conscious of the dignity of his 
character, not as the slave of creation, but as its 
lord; not as the echo or shadow of another, but 
as himself, and boldly laying his hand upon the 


scepter of its boundless dominion, Such a man 


| will be the slave of no despot, the tool of no dem- 


agogue. He will realize the true development 


of that boundless aspiration the God of nature 





has planted in every breast. He will be a man. 

It matters very little where this education is ac- 
quired; in the district-school or in the college; 
by the blaze of flaming astrals or by the fire of 
pine-knots kindled upon the kitchen hearth; un- 
der the tuition of learned and eloquent lecturers 
or by the voiceless speech of nature inviting the 
soul to her holy communings. The man will be 
educated. He will stand forth, not as an integral 
part—a pillar or a stone—of some temple de- 
signed for higher ends, but he will stand forth a 
temple in himself—a temple complete, beautiful, 
strong, the home of heavenly harmonies, the 
center of glorious impulses, broad as the world, 
enduring as time. 

And here we come to another consideration 
developing the necessity of universal education; 
namely, its influence upon the condition and s0- 
cial destiny of a people and country. 

The wide diversities of character that appear 
upon the surface of human society, indicate the 
existence of powerful causes that could produce 
effects so marked and often so contradictory. 
When we see these effects produced on a large 
scale—evolving strong national peculiarities— 
like those which gave a stereotyped uniformity 
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to a whole people, or strong contrasts between 
them and others, as, for instance, between the 


French and English, between Spaniards and Ger- | 
| earth, in point of both physical and intellectual 


mans, we infer the existence of some general 
and powerful cause, which could produce such 
wide-spread and strongly-marked diversities. 
This cause is not to be found in climate, nor 
yet in geographical position; for the same lati- 
tude often exhibits the most striking varieties; 
and, indeed, the same locality, in different ages, 
has exhibited the most marked contrasts in the 
phases of human condition. The same locality 
has been witness to Egyptian civilization, and its 
subsequent degradation; the same locality has 
been witness to Grecian art and philosophy, and 
also to the subsequent dark ages of the land of 
Homer and Demosthenes; the same locality has 
also been witness to Roman opulence and grand- 
eur, and to Roman poverty and degradation. 
Agriculture may languish even among a people 
blessed with the most luxuriant soil and the 
most salubrious clime. Commerce may become 
extinct while yet rivers, harbors, bays, and oceans 
invite to intercourse with the whole earth. The 





bowels of the earth may be stored with the rich- | 


est minerals and the most precious gems, while 


those who walk its surface are blighted by igno- | 


rance, stricken with poverty and want. It is, 


then, neither soil nor climate that forms the | 


character and shapes the destiny of a people! 
No, ‘there is a power behind the throne.” It 
is like the unseen chemistry of nature—silently 
penetrating the bowels of the earth, working her 
transformations, elaborating her precious gems, 
her sparkling gold; working with a skill no 
earthly science can equal, and with a power no 


| 


| 


obstacle ean hinder, and then filling the world | 
le . . . . 
| into freemen, but they revitalize, as it were, the 


with astonishment at the vastness and glory of 
her results. 


cation. This is the power—rising above all ex- 


Such is the power of popular edn- | 


ternal influences, whether favorable or adverse— | 


this is the power that forms the character and 
shapes the destiny of a people. 

Who can doubt but that the general intelligence 
and moral elevation, the enterprise and thrift of 
the Scotch are the offspring of their systems and 
modes of intellectual and religious education, 
rather than of scenery, climate, or any other ad- 
ventitious cause? Thomas Carlyle well said of 
sturdy old John Knox, “that, when he and his 
cause were still struggling for life amid civil 
broils, convulsion, and confusion, he sent the 
schoolmaster forth to all corners, and said, ‘ Let 
the people be taught. Aud who can doubt but 
that Ireland—had the Reformation three hundred 
years ago disinthralled her from the rule of 
Popery and infused among her people the influ- 


a” 





| 


been, in her social condition, far different from 
what she now is? John Foster—no mean judge— 
says that the Irish are equal to any nation on 


capability, and that a high state of mental culti- 
vation would make them the Athenians of the 
British empire. Certain it is that whenever op- 
portunity has been afforded, Irish genius, and 
wit, and eloquence, and valor have flashed out 
upon the world. What is it, then, but that crush- 
ing system of despotism—civil and spiritual— 
that saps the foundation of all elevation and all 
hope, by denying the mental aliment of educa- 
tion to the people? 

Look at Europe at the present day. Surely, it 
can not be diversities of climate or of natural 
scenery, that causes such permanent shades of 
contrast in European character. There you be- 
hold, dwelling, as it were, side by side, and yet each 
preserving, age after age, his distinct character- 
istics, the light, vacillating, effervescing French- 
man—the patient, plodding German—the self- 
opinionated, sturdy Englishman—and the ditch- 
digging, herring-pickling, tobacco-smoking Dutch- 
man; each possessing as sovereign a contempt 


| for his neighbor as though he were an outside 


barbarian, and is as little influenced by him as 
though he were an inhabitant of the moon. 
From all these lands the mighty waves of em- 
igration are sweeping across the broad Atlantic 
and breaking upon our shores. But, once landed 
here, how soon are all these distinctive features 
fused down and freshly molded, to form a new 
and homogeneous national character! Such is 
the transforming power of our national, social, 
and educational systems. They not only convert 


the downtrodden and debased serfs of Europe 


almost torpid intellect, and develop a new char- 
acter. The second generation, at least, become 
thoroughly American—instinct with American 
genius, enterprise, and daring—proud of Ameri- 
ean liberties and bold to defend them. 

Sir William Berkeley, one of the old colonial 
governors of Virginia, reporting the condition of 
the colonies to the British Parliament, holds the 
following language: “I thank God, there are no 
free schools nor printing among us, and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years.” Such 
has been the policy of despotism in all ages. It 
was not Julius Cesar alone, but every despot that 
prefers to have about him men that do not think 
too much. 

The hugest tyranny upon the face of the earth 
has its very foundation-stones imbedded in the 
ignorance and intellectual imbecility of the mass 


of the people. When Nicholas, the Autocrat of 


ence of Christian literature and arts—would have | Russia, ascended the throne of the Czars, there 
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was some little commotion among the people and | character of society. 
A few straggling rays of light | 


in the army. 
from a far-off land had gleamed in amid the dark- 
ness of the people. The ery of “long live the 
Constitution,” was raised, and the army respond- 
ed, ‘“‘ Hourrah Constitutzial’ But, alas! so lit- 
tle did they know of the guardian angel of liber- 
ty—the Constitution—that they believed them- 
selves to be simply cheering the wife of the 
Emperor! On another occasion, when a popular 
officer addressed his soldiers and wound up by 
saying, “ My children, let us ery, ‘ Long live the 
Republic!” the soldiers, scared at the unknown 
word, were afraid to repeat it. An old grenadier, 
however, acting as spokesman for the army, said: 
“We are willing to cry ‘long live the Republic,’ 
since your Excellency desires it; but we would 
like to know first who is to be Czar!” “There 
will be no more Czars,” replied the officer. “O! 
in that case, your honor, it can’t be in Russiaf”’ 

Juvenal, describing the Roman populace in 
their fallen state, when effeminacy and vice had 
corrupted and debased them, says that they de- 


sired two things—bread and games! No wonder | 


that the mighty fabric of the Roman republic 
crumbled away and toppled to the ground! 


This great question of the education of the peo- | 


ple, and how they shall be educated, is one of 
vast moment to us, as a nation. And to no sec- 
tion of our country is it of more transcendent 
importance than to what is appropriately termed 
“the great west.” A mighty tide of immigra- 
tion is sweeping over the vast valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, like an inundating torrent, and dashing 
its spray almost to the very base of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is sweeping along all our rivers 
and lakes; it is spreading out over the glorious 
expanse of all our prairies; and is permeating 
the fastnesses of all our primeval forests. Along 
the line of every railréad and canal, delving in 
the darkness of every mine, amidst the bustle of 
every manufactory, and giving form and charac- 
ter to every rising village, it is found. 

Wide is the diversity of their character and 
origin. They come here, many of them, with 
agrarian and socialistic notions—notions utterly 


hostile to all true republicanism; many of them | 
infidel—not so much from any peculiar difficul- | 


ties about the evidences of Christianity, but be- 
cause in their own land the Christian Church was 
an institution of the state, and therefore identi- 
fied as a part of that crushing despotism from 
which they had fled; many of them ignorant, be- 
sotted, brutal, with but few aspirations above ani- 
mal pleasures and beastly desires. They come 
here to be freemen, to live among us, to act and 
react-upon society, to constitute a part of the 
sum-total of the ingredients which determine the 














They come to sway a po- 
litical influence, to stand at the ballot-box, and to 
wield, in common with us, the power that is to 
determine the destinies of the country. 

What is to be the result of all this? The 
statesman, forecasting with deep concern, asks, 
what shall be the result upon the institutions of 
the country? The philanthropist, what shall be 
its influence upon the social condition of the peo- 
ple, whether the movement is to enrich or destroy 
us? Above all, the Christian looks upon the 
scene with profound, thrilling interest; he has 
looked fondly—too fondly it may be—upon his 
country as the great apostle of civil liberty and 
religious faith to the nations of the earth, and 
now with anxious heart he inquires, what shall 
the end of these things be? 

This anxiety is not without cause. There is 
danger. Let these confluent streams of human- 
ity, each containing undisturbed its own peculiar 
impurities, flow in upon us, and it will be like 
the streams that pour into the Dead Sea—the 
pure to become corrupt, and the impure to be- 
come more vile, till deathly miasma is exhaled 
from its whole surface, and impregnates the en- 


tire atmosphere. What then? Shall we say to 


this in-flowing tide of human life, “Hold back 


thy waves?’ Nay, this we may not do if we 
could; for ours is the last and almost the only 
asylum for oppressed humanity on the face of the 
whole earth. But, really, we could not do it if we 
would. We have sent forth our invitation to the 
oppressed every-where, to come and take refuge 
with us beneath the wide-spreading branches of 
the tree of liberty. Our invitation has imparted 


| quickened life to them that had well-nigh perish- 


ed. And on they come, and on they will come! 
You may as well put forth your hand to stop the 
mighty avalanche. What, then, shall we do? 
What is our hope? Our hope, as an intelligent 
and virtuous people, as & free and mighty nation, 
whose citizens are not the abject serfs of despotic 
domination, nor yet the mean footballs of un- 
principled demagogues, is in the universal diffu- 
sion of the conservative and saving element of 
education and religion. This shall mold into one 
homogeneous character our whole people, how- 
ever wide may be their origin or diverse their 
character. 

It is here, in our own land and in our own age, 
that these grand elements of power are to achieve 
their grandest triumph, or experience their most 
disastrous defeat. Every citizen, every lover of 
his country, every man of God should gird himself 
for the contest, and resolve that the whole mind 
and heart of the nation shall be imbued with 
that “science whose seat is the bosom of God, 
and whose voice is the harmony vf the world.” 
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MARY PAYSON’S TRIALS. 
BY CARRIE CARROL. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


HE struggle was a hard one, but she decided 

that she would seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness. When the first 
prayer was over she arose without glancing at 
Clara, who caught at her dress, or at Somers, 
who rose up to let her pass out of the pew, and 
walked forward. 

The distance seemed interminable; how she 
accomplished it she could not tell, but she soon 
found herself in the midst of the kneeling throng. 
Mr. W. talked to her and advised her, ardent 
prayers were offered in her behalf, and she her- 
self tried to pray, but her troubled mind could 
not form a sentence longer than, Lord, save me! 
Lord, strengthen me! 

When the meeting was over she slowly made 
her way to where Somers and Clara were waiting 
for her, and the three passed out of the church 
together. They walked home in silence, except 
that Somers asked if they would like to go again 
the next evening, and Mary eagerly answered, 
“Yes.” He left them at the door with a simple 
“cood-night,” and Clara rushed off to tell the 
news to her mother. 

To tell Mrs. Grey’s indignation would be im- 
possible. 
take pleasure in any way they chose, and this 
was her reward. 


Clara should not go near that church again, that 
was settled. 

Mr. Grey said, ‘ Nonsense, it would blow over; 
but he supposed if Mary got pious she would not 
care much for money for a while,” and then he 
laughed somewhat strangely and went away. 
Mary staid in her room most of the day, but was 
ready to go when Somers came in the evening. 

Clara was in a pout, and said she wished she 
had not told her mother what Mary had done; 
for, though she did not wish to go with her to 
the altar, she wanted to go to the church and 
watch those who did. 

This evening when the invitation to come far- 
ward was given to seekers, Mary went eagerly. 
She had spent most of the day in prayer, but 
seemed so enveloped in darkness that she longed 
to hear the voices of others supplicating for her. 
For a time all was gloom, then the peace of God 
“which passeth understanding,” fell gently on 
her soul, and with clapsed hand and shining 
face she whispered in awe-struck tones the rap- 
tures of a new-born spirit. 

But a great surprise was in store for her. 


After the prayer meeting an opportunity was 
Vor. XX—38 





She had, she said, allowed them to | 
| for two hours after she got home, and Mrs. Grey 
Well, if Mary would go in | 
spite of her opposition she could not help it, but | 





given for any to speak who chose, and, to her 
astonishment, Somers arose from near her and 
told how he had wrestled with conviction the 
evening before, how this evening he had yielded 
to it, and how the blessing which he had received 
had filled his heart to overflowing. They talked 
while going home as a brother and sister might 
have done, and agreed that as brother and sister 
they would strive to help each other. Somers 
spoke anxiously of Clara, and Mary could see 
how very dear shg was to his heart, though he 
acknowledged that the sprightly Laura had often 
so fascinated him that he was ready to declare 
himself her suitor. Then Mary told how her 
feelings toward Laura had troubled her, and 
thus mutually confiding they reached Mr. Grey’s 
house. 

Sabbath came, and our hercine’s friends in the 
choir all knew of the change which she had 
avowed, and watched to see how she would 
behave. She had called to see Miss Mason and 
Miss Lindsey, and found them indifferent about 
their seats, though indignant at what they called 
Laura’s assurance; so she went early and took 
the third chair, telling Miss Dora when she came 
that she was welcome to the second, and that 
she was sorry there had been any difficulty about 
it. We will not say that it did not cost her an 
effort, but she went through it nobly—perhaps 
Stanley’s absence made it easier. Clara cried 


told her it was a beautiful ending to her spunk 
of the Sabbath before. 


CHAPTER V. 


While Mary was waiting with mingled hope 
and fear for Stanley’s return, another trial came 
upon her in the obligation which she believed 
rested upon her to refuse the request of her 
uncle Grey that she would indorse his paper to a 
large amount. He was in trouble, he said, and 
those whom he had often aided now refused to 
help him. She was of age and was known to be 
wealthy, so she could easily help him, and he 
presumed the simple use of her name for a few 
months would be all he would need. 

She told him she would gladly do so, but was 
bound by her promise to her uncle John, to 
whom she would immediately write, and in the 
mean time he should have all the ready money 
she could command. Mr. Grey told her this 
would not do, and that he was her uncle as much 
as Mr. Payson; so as regarded him the promise 
could not be binding. Mary, though she wept 
bitterly, firmly refused to break her word, and 
her uncle, who was entirely unused to having his 
will disputed by a member of his family, became 
very angry, and tauntingly told her that if her 
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religion made her so penurious he hoped she 
would not get any more of it. He supposed she 
was afraid she would have to pay some of his 
notes, but she need not be afraid; he knew better 
than to remain in debt to a pious person, for 
they were always whining over it. Then, appar- 
ently ashamed of his unmanly violence, he went 
off to his counting-room, but when he next met 
her treated her with studied coldness. She wrote 
to her uncle John, begging him to write immedi- 
ately and give her the desired permission, for she 
could not be happy while her uncle Grey was 
angry. 

Thursday afternoon she went to see Mr. W., 
whose advice and instruction she wanted, for she 
felt weak and inexperienced, and he had seemed 
to know just what to say to her every time she 
had seen him. Then, too, she wished to consult 
him about joining his Church. The good old 
man saw that she was sorely tried, and, after 
talking to her a long time, persuaded her to stay 
and take tea with his gentle wife and himself, 
and then go with them to church, telling her he 
would send word to her uncle’s house, and would 
himself see her home after meeting. She did 
so, and as there was a class meeting after church 
she had an opportunity of listening while a num- 
ber of way-worn Christians testified to the power 
of religion to sustain in every trial. As she list- 
ened her own faith grew strong; it seemed hard 
to realize that but one short week had passed 
since she was a suppliant at that altar, for she 
felt that in the time which had intervened she 
had learned much that she had never before 
dreamed of. 

“Ah, Mary,” said Clara as she entered her 
room, ‘‘you must guess who was here to see you 
this evening.” 

Her heart throbbed, but she answered quietly, 
“Was it Charles Stanley?” 

“Yes, it was,’ said Clara. “He only got 
back this afternoon, but some one ‘had told him 
already of your giving up to Laura Lane, and 
he seemed wonderfully annoyed about it. While 
we were talking papa came in, and when he 
noticed what we were speaking of, said it was 
the fault of those who made you believe it was 
your duty, and that they deserved to be shot. 
Just then Julia Lindsey and Howard Fleeson 
came in, and I don’t know what Stanley answered. 
He and papa talked for some time, and he seemed 
very much agitated when he left.” 

Mary had thought much of what she would say 
to Stanley when he came. She would tell him 


of her new-found happiness, of the rapture 
which filled her soul, the joy there was in be- 
lieving, and surely, whispered hope, he will be 
convinced by me. Now, however, he was gone, 





and her fainting heart told her truly that it 
would be long ere he would seek another inter- 
view. The words which would have given hera 
right to send for him that she might make expla- 
nations had not been spoken, and all she could 
do was to wait as patiently as she could. She 
laid her arms on the table at her side, and, bow- 
ing her head upon them, felt utterly helpless, and 
O, how desolate! Then the words which she had 
heard that evening—“ Fear not, for I am with 
thee; be not dismayed, for Iam thy God””—came 
suddenly to her mind, the moisture gathered in 
her before tearless eyes, and she felt strength- 
ened to endure. 

Clara wondered and wondered. She said she 
could not understand Mary, and Somers, too, 
seemed so different from what he used to be. 
He was always “talking good” to her, and she 
did not like to be frightened, so she did n't. 
Gradually, however, her tone changed, and her 
cousin saw that she was feeling deeply on the 
subject of her eternal welfare. She was not per- 
mitted to go to church, where the revival 
still continued, but Somers often persuaded 
Laura to go with him, and Mary thought her 
frivolity was now often put on to hide the pres- 





ence of deeper feelings. 

And so the winter passed away. Clara was 
even more delicate than usual, and her parents, 
charging it to what they called the gloomy con- 
versation of Somers and her cousin, informed him 
that his calls could no longer be received, and 
requested Mary to say nothing to her on the sub- 
ject of religion. Mr. Grey continued cold and 
distant to his niece, and his wife often tried to 
reason her out of what she called her folly. She 
saw Stanley but rarely, and received no other 
greeting from him than a ceremonious lifting of 
his hat. Spite of all this she attended the 
church of her choice regularly, moving at all 
times with a serene brow and unfaltering steps, 
feeling that He who was with her was greater 
than all they who were against her. 

Mr. John Payson’s letter did not come till in 
March. “She might sell her property if she 
chose, and do as she pleased with it. He did not 
suppose there would be a cent left when he got 
back, and it was too bad after all the care he 
had taken of it.” It was plainly to be seen that 
bluff uncle John was thoroughly provoked, for 
he wound up by saying that for his part he would 
fail before he would prop his fortunes with an 
orphan’s property. 

Mary did not tell her uncle how ungracious 
was the permission, but simply informed him 
that she was now prepared to help him in eny 
way she could, but he coldly informed her that 
he no longer required her aid; said he hoped to 
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weather the storm, but any way she and Mr. Pay- 
son could keep their precious money. She could 
not imagine why he was so angry, and implored 
him with many tears to accept her assistance. 
She did not know that Clara, who had always 
read her uncle John’s letters, had seen this one 
on her table, and, supposing she would not care, 
had read it, and, unable to control her indig- 
nation at the implied censure upon her father, 
had told him all it contained. Besides this, Mr. 
Grey had of late had many misgivings about his 
business, in which he had met with a number of 
heavy losses, and he was too honorable as well 
as too provident for his wife and daughter, who 
would, he knew, have affluence as long as Mary 
had, to accept her offer. 

Her tearful entreaties seemed, however, to 
make him feel more gently toward her, for he 
spoke more kindly, though he remained firm. 

“No, Mary,” he said, “when I spoke to you 
before I did not think there was any danger of 
your losing by helping me, but I see now that it 
is and would have been hazardous. If I fail no 
one shall say that I took your property, and I 
am glad now that you did keep your promise to 
your uncle John.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“‘T saw two maidens at the kirk, 
And both were fair and sweet— 
One in her wedding-robe 
And one in her winding-sheet.” 


Spring had passed; June with her roses was 
smiling on the earth. The fragrant air came 
softly through the muslin curtains of the room 
where Clara lay dying and lifted the curls from 
off her damp brow. Yes, Clara was dying. She 
had faded away slowly and surely till even 
Mrs. Grey was forced to acknowledge that there 
was no hope. She had begged to see Somers, 
and Mr. Grey, willing now to gratify her in any 
thing, sent for him. 

Many hours did he spend with the lovely girl, 
who had grown so gentle, and who clung so to 
him. She loved to hear him read in the Bible, 
which was now her constant companion. She 
knew that she must die, but death had now no 
terrors, for the everlasting Arms were about her 
and her feet were placed upon the Rock of ages. 
Laura was a frequent guest. She had humbly 
asked Mary’s pardon for her past impertinence, 
and had proved herself an invaluable auxiliary 
in watching over the sick girl, with whom she 
would gladly have remained all the time, for she 
was anxious to see if religion was what Somers 
and Mary had said it would be—a support when 
life was waning. 

And now a sorrowing group were gathered 
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around the beautiful Clara. Her mother sat by 
the bed, the wasted fingers of the dying girl 
clasped in hers. Her father bowed his head in 
silent anguish, wondering in his heart why, when 
he had never abused the privileges which his 
years of prosperity had bestowed on him, he 
should now be on the brink of ruin and his child 
lay dying. Laura kneeled with her head half 
buried in the bed-clothes and sobbed aloud, while 
Mary, upon whose bosom the sufferer’s head was 
resting, shaded her eyes with her disengaged 
hand, through the fingers of which the tears were 
silently dropping. Somers stood with folded 
arms a little distance off, gazing on the face so 
beantiful even in death. The physician, the 
clergyman of Mr. Grey’s church, and one or two 
others, were standing near. 

Suddenly Clara opened her eyes—a slight 
spasm of pain passed over her face. ‘‘ Papa— 
mamma,” she said, “you will try to meet your 
Clara hereafter.” Mrs. Grey’s tears were her 
only answer. ‘ Mary—“ieorge,” added the faint 
voice, “sing to me.” 

There was a moment's pause, then Mary’s 
voice arose, tremulous at first, but growing firmer 
as she went on, and Somers joined with her, 
though his tones were far more broken than hers: 


“Happy soul, thy days are ending, 
All thy mourning days below; 
Go—the angel guards attending— 
To the arms of Jesus go. 
Waiting to receive thy spirit, 
Lo! the Savior stands above, 
Shows the purchase of his merit, 
Reaches out the crown of love. 


Struggle through thy latest passion 
To thy great Redeemer’s breast, 
To his uttermost salvation, 
To his everlasting rest. 
For the joy he sets before thee 
Bear a momentary pain; 
Die to live a life of glory, 
Suffer with thy Lord to reign.” 


As the last line was finished Mary bent for- 
ward, and kissing the calm face, said, ‘Can you 
not do so, dearest Clara?’ But there was no 
reply; it was but a beautiful statue which lay in 
her arms, for Clara had left them. 

We will draw a vail over the scenes which fol- 
lowed. The house of death is a sacred place, 
and should not be profaned by the idle tread of 
curiosity. 

Mr. Grey soon affer failed, and his niece, hav- 
ing purchased the house in which they lived, 
presented it to her aunt; so they lived on in their 
old home. 

At first Mary hoped that the silent influence 
of the dead Clara would lead her aunt and uncle 
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to seek her Savior; but as months rolled away | 
she discovered that, though they were crushed, | 
they were not subdued. 

A year had passed since her cousin’s death, 
when Laura asked her to be her bridesmaid, and 
she reluctantly consented. Mrs. Grey heard of 
the approaching marriage of George Somers and 
Laura Lane with a burst of passionate emotion. 

“OQ, Mary,” she said, “my beautiful Clara 
loved him so well, and she could n’t bear Laura; 
how can he marry her!” 

“ But Clara liked her during the last weeks of 
her life,” said Mary. “Do n’t you remember 
how she told us to send for her when she found 
she was dying?” 

“T know it,” sighed Mrs. Grey, “ but that was 
when she was too weak and feeble to feel like 
resenting the past. I shall always remember 
that when she was well Laura delighted in 
making her uncomfortable.” 

“But, aunt, Laura is a changed girl; she was 
changed before Clara’s death, and still more | 
since. If you would talk with her more you 
would like her, and be glad that Somers has 
gained so good a wife.” 

Mrs. Grey, however, could not see it in this 
light, and could not see how Mary could have 
the heart to be bridesmaid. 

“My poor darling was devoted to you,” she 
said, ‘and if you had died would never have | 
been bridesmaid for one you disliked.” 

It required a great effort on Mary’s part to 
appear cheerful when she and Laura were mak- 
ing their toilet on the bridal evening. A vision 
of Clara as she looked eighteen months before, 





when she was dressed for Mrs. Gay’s party, was 
before her. Again she twined the pearls amid 
the sunny curls, again she admired “the graceful 
flow of the blue silk or the effect of the white 
flowers, and again the graceful creature poising 
herself like a bird before her, asked her to say 
candidly whether she was not prettier than, Laura 
Lane. 

As she arranged the orange wreath and flow- 
ing bridal vail on the raven hair of the thought- 
ful bride, Laura suddenly said, “O, Mary, how 
different the thought of marrying George Somers 
seems from what it once did! Then I thought 
only of being all my life with him, of going with 
him to balls and concerts, of the delightful 
parties we would give, and how we would be the 
leaders in all gay assemblies.” 

She paused. “And now,” said Mary, gently. 

“Now,” said Laura, “now I think of being | 
with him for time and for eternity, of the good | 
we will accomplish, the quiet home we will have, | 
of the wretched whom we will comfort, the erring | 
whom we will strive to reclaim, and of the help 





which we will be to each other in ur Christian 
course.” 

Laura’s dark face was glowing, and Mary felt 
like repeating what she had said to her aunt— 
“she is really a changed girl.” 

“Yes,” said she, “I have long thought a 
Christian should wed none but a Christian.” 

“T am sure of it,” was the emphatic reply. 

The hour came for the ceremony, and Mary 
went with her friend to listen to the solemn vow 
which linked her destiny with that of one whom 
she had long looked upon as a brother. She 
had admired Laura in her spotless robes, but did 
not realize her own superior beauty, nor imagine 
that the spiritual loveliness of her face made 
many forget to look at the bride. 

Once during the ceremony she raised her eyes 
and met those of Stanley fixed on her with an 
expression which made her heart throb painfully. 
Later in the evening he asked her to promenade 
with him, and her strong inclination was to do 
so, but she resisted it and declined. He had 
entirely neglected her for a year and a half, 
never, except on one occasion, seeking for an 
interview, and now her woman’s nature bade her 
resent the assurance of his manner. Laura had 
seen him approach her, and knew how unusual 
it was for him to do so, so she took an opportu- 
nity of whispering in her ear, “ A Christian must 
wed none but a Christian.” 

Soon after she escaped from the room and 
stepped into the little flower garden which was 
Laura’s pride. Stanley had watched her move- 
ments and quickly followed her. He had not 
been so entirely without excuse ag Mary sup- 
posed, for the time he called during her absence 
was when her uncle Grey was so enraged at her 
that he did not attempt to control his temper, 
but railed about her penuriousness and selfish- 
ness in being unwilling to assist him, though he 
had been as a father for so many years. He 
could get along without her, he said, but was it 
not hard to have one he had regarded as his 
own child prove so ungrateful? 

His listener was first shocked, then disgusted. 
Mary, the one whom he had hoped so soon to 
call his Mary, could she be so unlike what he 
had imagined? Mr. Grey seemed sorry he had 
said so much, and begged him not to mention it, 
for he had been provoked into telling what he 
had not intended to. 

Stanley was, as Clara had said, much agitated 
when he left the house, and from that time her 
uncle's revelations were blended with all his 
thoughts of Mary. Of late he had heard much 
in regard to the consistent, useful life she led, 
and of her kindness to the distressed, and when 
he looked at her as she stood in her pure white 
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robes, with the beauty of a chastened spirit, giv- 
ing additional refinement to her always lovely 
face, his heart told him that she was good as 
beautiful. 

He resolved that he would again seek her love, 
and that he would declare his own that very 
night; so he followed her as we have narrated. 
She was standing in the moonlight, her white 
dress throwing back its pale beams, her hands 
lightly clasped in front of her, and her face 
turned upward toward the cloudless sky. She 
looked like some pure spirit who had wandered 
from her native heaven and was now looking re- 
gretfully back. She heard his steps behind 
her—who that has loved does not know the foot- 
fall of the beloved?—but she did not move. 

“Mary,” he said—‘ Miss Payson—have I so 
offended you that you can not take my arm for a 
few turns in a crowded room?” 

It came to her thoughts to apologize by:say- 
ing, as she could have done truthfully, that she 
had not felt like promenading, but, determined 
not to prevaricate, she replied as calmly as she 
could, “It is so long since we have met, and I 
felt that we had so little in common that I did 
not desire to do so.” 

“Q, Mary,” said he impetuously, “so little in 
common, when I would fain believe that our 
whole future lives are to be spent together! I 
have been miserable all these long, weary months, 
for my heart has been all the time asking for its 
better self. There was a time when your man- 
ner said you were not indifferent to me; tell 
me that that time has not entirely passed away, 
that you will give this priceless treasure to 
my keeping,” and he clasped her hand in his 
while he placed one arm around her graceful 
form. 

All the old pride of her nature was aroused by 
his confident tone, and she drew indignantly 
away as she*replied, “ Really this is a sudden 
wooing after an eighteen months’ silence. No 
doubt it is a great condescension, but, unfortu- 
nately, J am not grateful.” 

“Mary,” he said, “ Mary, do not speak so. If 
the time has been when I felt that I could not 
marry one whose religious views would prevent 
her joining in what I believed to be harmless 
pleasure, that feeling is gone, and I am sure you 
will not condemn me for having held prejudices 
which you once shared. The greatest desire of 
my life is to win your love and make you my 
wife, for I feel that without your companionship 
T can never be happy. If you will give yourself 


_to me I pledge you my sacred honor never to 


interfere in any way with what you believe to be 
your duty. Will you, Mary?’ he added plead- 
ingly. “If you can not promise now, take some 





time to consider; do not send me away with such 
bitter words.” 

Mary was silent. She was sorry she had 
spoken so hastily, for she felt that, as he had 
said, she could not blame him for having yielded 
to the prejudices which she had once entertained. 
She thought of her own words, the words which 
Laura had repeated to her, and the path of duty 
seemed plain though rough and thorny. 

“No,” said she gently, though her voice trem- 
bled, “it can not be. I will not deny that I have 
loved you, nor that it now gives me pain to 
speak asI must. In a true marriage, such as I 
have pictured to myself, the thoughts; wishes, 
and pursuits are or at least should lie in the same 
direction. You believe it unnecessary to give any 
thought to the future or to seek to flee the wrath 
to come. I have determined to make this the 
one object of my life.” 

Stanley pleaded against this decision with im- 
passioned earnestness, but Mary was firm. 

“Tt is vain to urge me,” she said steadily. 
“When I first joined the Church I did not feel 
that it need place a bar between us, and waited 
till my heart grew sick for you to speak. Now I 
feel grateful to my heavenly Father that he did 
not permit you to do so till he had given me 
strength and wisdom to answer rightly.” 

She walked steadily away, and, though he saw 
that her resolution was fixed, he avowed in his 
heart that she should yield, that this ridiculous 
whim should not separate them. 

In the solitude of her own room Mary wept 
bitterly. The future, which would be hers as 
Stanley's wife, shone alluringly before her. 
Again and again she asked herself whether she 
might not influence him for good instead of 
being, as her reason had told her she would be, 
influenced for evil; but after long and fervent 
prayer she was satisfied that she had done right. 
She resolved never to marry unless she could 
feel as Laura had done, feel that she should be 
helped instead of retarded in her Christian 
course. How earnestly she prayed that he, so 
well beloved, so noble and generous, so ready to 
give to men their just dues, might be taught to 
render to God the things which are God’s, might 
see in the wondrous light of the Gospel! 

It was a great trial to her to converse with 
him evening after evening, for he now called 
very often, and she was always glad when the 
presence of a third person prevented his urging 
his suit, as he invariably did when they were 
alone. 

They often talked on the subject of religion, 
and, though he was too upright to profess to 
believe what he did not, he insisted that a differ- 
ence of opinion ought not to separate them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
‘* His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 

About this time Mr. John Payson returned, 
bringing with him a fair English wife, a gentle, 
pious lady, whom Mary loved at first sight, 
and to whom ere many weeks she confided all 
her troubles. They located themselves in a 
southern city, and thither she accompanied them. 
Stanley vainly urged her to correspond with 
him. 
encourage in any way what seemed to be a hope- 
Mr. Payson, with whom he was a 


She steadily refused, being resolved not to 


less suit. 
favorite, agreed to write to him, but Mary made 
her aunt Lucy promise not to tell him what she 
had confided to her. There are some married 
women who will keep such a promise, and Mrs. 
Payson was one, 

“Before I go,” said Mr. Payson, “I want to 
do something to help Grey to start again. My 
niece is very anxious about it; she wrote to me 
in a perfect agony some time before he failed, 
wishing me to release her from the promise 
which I had extorted from her not to dispose of 
any property without my leave. I was vexed 
and did not answer for some time, and when I 
did used some pretty sharp language—you know 
my way—about people who, to save themselves, 
would use the fortune of an orphan girl, and, 
unfortunately, he found it out. I suppose he 
was very angry; at all events he would never 
afterward take any of her money either as a gift 
or a loan.” 

Stanley said he knew of a good opening, and 
would himself advance part of the capital, but 
his heart swelled with indignation at Mr. Grey 
for misrepresenting his niece’s motives, and at 
himself for believing those motives could be 
otherwise than pure, as he thought that but for 
that false impression she would now be his wife. 

After she had gone to the sunny south he did 
not hear from her except when he inquired of 
Mr. Grey, and was told that “she was well when 
they got the last letter,” or when Mr. Payson 
incidentally mentioned her. At last in one of 
his letters there was a postscript which came 
like a thunderbolt upon its reader. 

“T expect my Mary will marry the Episcopa- 
lian clergyman in this place. He is a splendid 
fellow, and is devoted to her, and she evidently 
admires him very much. Their Church doctrines 
are not so different but what she can readily join 
with him; so on the whole I think it will make 
an excellent match. Mary is the very model for 
a minister's wife; don’t you think so?” 

Stanley threw the letter fiercely from him, and 


vowed uncompromising enmity to the narrow. 
minded bigotry which, under the guise of relig- 
ion, had robbed him of his Mary. For days he 
nursed his bitter, angry thoughts, and felt with 
the Roman emperor that he would gladly ex 
terminate the whole race of Christians. 

But “man’s extremity is often God’s opportu- 
nity.” A revival broke out in the city, such a 
one as had never before been witnessed there. 
Strong men and careless women yielded to the 
melting influence of the Holy Spirit. Tears fell 
from stony eyes, business men’s prayer meetings 
were formed, the theaters were almost deserted, 
or were used as houses of worship, and the Spirit 
of God moved on the great deep of sin and 
selfishness which filled the city. 

Stanley at first resisted stoutly, and would not 
permit any one to speak to him upon the subject; 
but at last he, too, yielded and struggled into the 
glorious light and liberty of the Gospel. He 
wrote to Mary, telling her the blessed news which 
he knew would gladden her heart. He told her, 
too, what her uncle had said respecting her, and 
asked if it was true, saying that if it was she 
had done right, and his prayers should go with 
her, but if not he again offered her his hand, and 
asked her to be his in a union which should be 
everlasting. 

She answered immediately. Her uncle, she 
said, was mistaken; she esteemed but did not love 
her clerical friend, and then she poured out the 
great love and thankfulness of her heart in 
words which we will not repeat; they are sacred 
to him to whom they brought such deep joy. A 
few months more and she returned to the north 
a happy bride. She arrived at her old home 
Saturday evening, and found George and Laura 
Somers waiting with Mr. and Mrs. Grey to re- 
ceive her. 

“Ah, Mary,” said Laura, 
gether, “it will be so g 
Charley together in the d 
row.” 

“How do you like the new minister?” said 
Mary. 

“Very much,” was the reply, “but still I am 
very glad Mr. W.—he is presiding elder now— 
will be with us to-morrow. We are to have the 
sacrament then; did you know that, Mary?” 

“No,” said Mary with serious eyes, “I did not 
know it, but I am glad.” 

And now we will leave her as we were first in- 
troduced to her, on the Sabbath. Again the 
bells rang their sweet, solemn come, come, come, 
upon the air as, with a heart overflowing with 
peace and happiness, she walked by her hus- 
band’s side on her way to church. Together 
| they entered its sacred portals, together they 


ey all sat to- 
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listened to the story of the cross, together they 
joined in singing the triumphs of a risen Lord, 
and together they obeyed the solemn summons, 
“Ye that do truly and earnestly repent of your 
sins, and are in love and charity with your 
neighbors, and intend to lead a new life, following 
the commandments of God, and walking from 
henceforth in his hcly ways, draw near with faith 
and take this holy sacrament to your comfort.” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF BISHOP 
ASBURY. 
BY MRS. E. S. THOMAS. 


TOT long since I returned from a visit to my 
1N birthplace, the city of Baltimore. The Sab- 
bath after my arrival there I went to Light-street 
meeting-house. As I seated myself in the mother 
church of Methodism in that city, what melan- 
choly feelings were awakened in my breast! 
There I had so often heard the venerable Bishop 
Asbury preach, as, with warning voice, he bade 
sinners flee from the wrath to come, or in per- 
suasive strains told them of the love and kind- 
ness of our Father in heaven. In my mind's 
eye I can see him now in that pulpit, with its 
winding stairs and its sounding-board, so differ- 
ent from the light, airy ones of the present day. 
I was not born in a progressive age. I am 
seventy-three, and now all is progress and hurry. 
There is a constant hurry to the counting-room 
to look after the almighty dollar; of a Sabbath 
morning we take an extra nap, then hurry to 
church, some of us hoping by Sunday’s piety to 
blot out the knaveries of the week. 

But I digress. I seated myself to draw from 
memory’s storehouse my recollections of Bishop 
Asbury. In 17— my father was stationed at 
Light-street meeting-house. Having a large fam- 
ily his pay was not sufficient to give his children 
even a common English education—district and 
Sunday schools were not known in those days. 
This, together with other reasons, induced him 
to locate and enter into mercantile business. 
Being successful he built a large three-story 
house on Market-street, very handsome for those 
Carpets were rather rare in those early 
times, and my mother, without consulting my 
father, sent the dimensions of the parlor to 
Europe and had a handsome Brussels medallion 
carpet made, furnishing her room with mahogany 
sofa and chairs. The first time the good Bishop 
came to Baltimore after this was done my father 
asked him into the parlor. You should have 
seen his start of surprise as the door was opened, 
and, glancing down at his shoes, he said, ‘“ No, 
no, brother F., I can not enter that fine room.” 


days. 





“Tt is not my doings, Bishop, you must talk to 
my wife about it,” father replied. 

My mother and I were close behind. Turning, 
the Bishop said, “Sister F., would not a plainer 
carpet have done as well?’ 

“Yes, Bishop, but this will last so much longer, 
and the difference in price was trifling. But 
only see what a comfortable room I have for you 
and Bishop Coke.” (She threw open the door of 
a room opposite.) “It has two beds, so that you 
can lie down and talk of your business when 
fatigued, and is done with your favorite color, 
blue.” 

“OQ, woman! woman!” the Bishop exclaimed 
as he walked away with my father. No doubt 
he was thinking of good mother Eve tempting 
our foolish father Adam. 

My mother always carefully looked over the 
Bishop’s wardrobe when he stopped with us, 
mending and replenishing when needed, I carry- 
ing back and forth to the seamstress. He wore 
fine, white lawn stocks, gathered to bands and 
buckled; these she starched and ironed with her 
own hands, and I still remember how proud and 
pleased I was when permitted to assist her. 

The Bishop was always kind to children, tak- 
ing much notice of them; so the season of his 
stay with us was always a delightful one to me, 
and I jumped for joy to see the “ Bishop’s room” 
opened for his reception. 

Many rides, as a child, have I had with him, 
seated in front of his sulky on a little three- 
legged stool—you know a sulky has a seat only 
holding one person, and in this sort of vehicle 
he always rode. His mild, pleasant face I see 
now always beaming kindly upon me, although 
he talked but little. 

In this way I have accompanied him to Perry 
Hall, the elegant country residence of Mr. Goff, 
one of the richest land-holders in the state of 
Maryland, and an ardent Methodist. His was a 
splendid mansion, surrounded with gardens and 
orchards, and having a hot-house, where was 
found fruit and flower from almost every clime. 
Mrs. Goff was a lovely woman and a devoted 
Christian, and, although my mother was but a 
plain Methodist preacher’s wife, they were very 
dear friends, for, both being highly-educated 
women, their minds affiliated, besides which, they 
acknowledged the same God and worshiped at 
the same altar. For many years previous to my 
mother’s death she was an invalid, and generally 
spent most of the summer months at Perry 
Hall, which, in riding the circuit, was always 
one of Bishop Asbury’s stopping-places; and 
thus it was that in going back and forth I often 
accompanied him when my mother was visiting 
there. 
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By some persons the Bishop was called stern, 
by others firm; be that as it may, it is certain, 
whenever he decided Church matters or said 
what circuit a preacher was to ride, there was no 
wavering or change; his will was as firm as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. I will give 
you an illustration of this. Somewhere about 
1804 or 1805 one of our young Methodist preach- 
ers was chaplain to Congress; and a cousin of 
mine, thinking it was not good for man to be 
alone, proposed to take a helpmate, and so sent 
to Washington for this young chaplain to marry 
him, and presented him as a marriage fee a 
handsome suit of black cloth. The preacher 
had beautiful chesnut-colored hair, which he 
wore parted in the middle and turned back 
behind his ears, where it hung in curls. When 
excited in preaching these ringlets would fall 
about his face, and, with a graceful motion of his 
hand, he would put them back again. The girls, 
myself among the number, considered him an 
Adonis; for, besides his personal appearance, 
he was polite in his manner and courteous in his 
demeanor. While he was attending the wedding 
festivities in B. the good Bishop was there also, 
a looker-on. 

One morning I was in my father’s study dust- 
ing his books when the Bishop came in to visit 
him. After the usual salutations he sat silent 
for a while, and then, unheeding me, he abruptly 
observed, “ Brother F., our brother must be 
sent to ride the Virginia circuit; he is seeing too 
much of city life.” 

“He is too delicate for that circuit, I fear,” 
was my father’s response. 

“The very reason he should go.” 

“Tf you send him I fear we shall lose him.” 

“T have no fears,” responded the Bishop; “he 
must go.” 

It was too much for our preacher, accustomed 
to the best society of our cities, to eat choice 
viands and dress in fine cloth; he could not think 
of the wilds of Virginia, the fat bacon and corn 
dodgers, without a shudder. He came to my 
father to expostulate with the Bishop. Rather 
than obey he would leave the Church and society 
he loved and become an Episcopalian. My 
father remonstrated with the Bishop, but he was 
firm, and considered the talk of leaving the 
Church as but a threat. But he was soon con- 
vinced of his mistake, for the next thing we 
heard of brother was, that he had indeed 
joined the Episcopalians. He married the 
daughter of an Episcopalian clergyman, and 
later became a minister of that Church. 

Some years after this, when the writer of this 
was in New York, she spent a day with brother 











— at his house. While at dinner a servant 
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said that a colored pair were without who wished 
to be married. 

“Show them in the study,” was brother 
rejoinder. 

When we arose from the table he asked me if 
I would not like to see the ceremony, and on 
my replying in the affirmative we adjourned to 
the study. After he had married them he turned 
to the bridegroom saying, “Salute your bride,” 
as he pointed to Dinah. 

“ After you, master,” said Sambo with a low 
bow, while we with difficulty suppressed our 
laughter. 

The last time I saw the venerable Bishop was 
in Charleston. He was ill, confined to his house 
with cold, and I went to see him, taking my eld- 
est boy with me. He bade me seat myself close 
beside him, called me by the familiar name 
“Nancy,” questioned me, and, taking my boy by 
the hand, he laid his reverend hand upon his 
head and prayed for and blessed him, asking 
that he might be as good a man as his grand- 
father. However wayward and thoughtless that 
son may be, I have faith to believe that through 
all the blandishments of life that blessing will 
rest upon him and bring him to Christ’s fold at 
last. Dear, kind, good old Bishop, how I loved 
him! 

Soon after this the pale horse with his rider 
appeared, the good fight was finished, and he 
departed to his reward. 
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THE PEACE OF CHRIST. 


NDERSTANDING can never get to that 

peace which the Christian hath attained. 
The philosopher may teach us much; he can 
never give us rules whereby to reach the peace 
that Christians have in their conscience. Diog- 
enes may tell us to do without every thing, and 
may live in his tub, and then think himself hap- 
pier than Alexander, and that he enjoys peace; 
but we look upon the poor creature after all, 
and, though we may be astonished at his cour- 
age, yet we are obliged to despise his folly, We 
do not believe that even when he had dispensed 
with every thing he possessed a quiet of mind, a 
total and entire peace, such as the true believer 
can enjoy. We find the greatest philosophers 
of old laying down maxims for life, which they 
thought would certainly promote happiness. We 
find that they are not always able to practice 
them thefaselves, and many of their disciples, 
when they labored hard to put them in execu- 
tion, found themselves incumbered with impossi- 
ble rules to accomplish impossible objects. But 
the Christian man does with faith what a man 
can never do himself. 
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LOW LIFE AMONG PLANTS. 


BY WILLIAM MURPHY, &M. D. 
SECOND PAPER. 
“‘ Nature all o’er is consecrated ground, 
Teeming with growths immortal and divine; 
The great Proprietor’s all bounteous hand 


Leaves nothing waste, but sows these fiery fields 
With seeds of reason.” 


N a former paper we referred somewhat briefly 

to different diseases in animals and plants 
caused by the growth of various species of the 
mushroom alliance. It seems scarcely credible 
that such disastrous effects should follow from 
such trivial causes. But, however strange it 
may seem, the annals of agriculture are filled 
with the record of misfortune and want occa- 
sioned by these scourges. In no year and by no 
individual engaged in rural pursuits are their 
effects unseen, and scarcely any cultivated plant 
is free from their ravages. Years ago, when Dr. 
Darwin wrote, the trials of the cultivator of the 
soil were, in this respect, the same as at the 
present time, and the prayer he offered might 
not now be inappropriate— 


‘Shield the young harvest from devouring blight, 
The smut’s dark poison and the mildew white, 
Deep-rooted mold and ergot’s horn uncouth, 
And break the canker’s desolating tooth.” 


The ergot, named above, is an abnormal 
growth of the grains of rye, produced, according 
to Dr. Queckett, by the attacks of a species of 
mushroom, called by him the Ergotecia Abort 
faciens. It has become a most important and 
useful drug in the hands of the physician, but 
when accidentally harvested and ground with 
the rye, as it sometimes must be, is productive 
of the most lamentable consequences. In some 
countries, and in certain seasons, much of the 
grain becomes affected, and the use of this un- 
wholesome article of food is manifested in con- 
vulsions and speedy death, or else the sufferer 
loses his flesh, feels as covered with insects, and, 
finally, after suffering severe pain in the limbs, 
these are attacked by mortification, which is gen- 
erally followed by the death of the victim. 
Mushrooms—using that word in its common 
acceptation—are themselves very poisonous in 
many instances. Only three species are allowed 
to be sold in the markets of Paris; and too great 
caution can be used by no person in gathering 
them, as the most fatal consequences have fol- 
lowed the eating of unknown kinds. They are 
Supposed to be most poisonous when old, and 
salt and vinegar are known to destroy in some 
degree that property. Perhaps the most poison- 
ous mushroom known is the amanita, sometimes 





employed to kill flies, and used by the inhabit- 
ants of eastern Asia as a narcotic. One or two 
plants, depending on the size, produce intoxica- 
tion for an entire day. The symptoms are very 
much the same as we see exhibited in the daily 
spectacle of the reeling drunkard. In an hour 
after taking the drug pleasurable emotions of 
excitement appear. A flushed countenance and 
involuntary words and actions soon follow, and, 
finally, unconsciousness. Large doses produce, 
in addition to the above, great nervous excitabil- 
ity and powerful muscular contractions. The 
plant has the peculiar property of imparting its 
own qualities to the secretion of the kidneys, 
and the disgusting habit of using that secretion 
for purposes of intoxication is not unfrequently 
indulged in. Many fungi are phosphorescent. 
In the coal mines near Dresden these abound, 
and, covering the pillars, walls, and roof, light 
up the whole place with splendor, and give it the 
air of an enchanted castle. Gardner, in his 
trgvels in Brazil, gives an account of a beautiful 
phosphorescent species growing on the decaying 
leaves of the dwarf palm. “The whole plant 
gives out at night a bright phosphorescent light 
of a pale greenish hue, similar to that emitted 
by the larger fire-flies, or those curious, soft- 
bodied marine animals, the pyrosome. From 
this circumstance, and from growing on a palm, 
it is called by the inhabitants ‘Flor do Coco.’ 
The light given out by a few of these fungi in a 
dark room was sufficient to read by.” 

The last order in the great group of plants 
without stems are the lichens. These are peren- 
nial, aerial plants, composed of cellular and fila- 
mentous tissue expanded into scale-like leaves, 
known as the thalli. The thallus presents upon 
its outer surface an external membrane of cellu- 
lar tissue beneath a mass of cellular and fila- 
mentous tissue combined. Lichens are propa- 
gated by spores. They appear upon old walls as 
red, yellow, and brown stains, and are seen on 
almost every rock as dry, foliaceous crusts, stud- 
ded as raised cups, the edges of which are some- 
times most beautifully colored. Clinging to the 
trunks of forest and slowly-growing fruit trees, 
they are commonly spoken of as mosses. The 
same plants, grouping together in great profusion, 
cover the old and decaying stumps in our fields 
and/the rails of our fences. Some glow in the 
brightest hues of red and crimson, others clothe 
the old and venerable tree of the forest with a 
shaggy coat of gray. Lichens love moisture, 
When the dampness decreases the under part 
dies and falls into a leprous, powdery substance, 
which then becomes the basis of the plant. The 
lichen, therefore, consists of two portions—an 
under and inert mass of dead cellules, and an 
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upper crust of vegetable matter capable of re- 
producing itself. The uses of these plants are 
various. Many of them, as the Iceland moss, 
are mucilaginious and slightly tonic. Animals 
are known to feed upon some of them, as the 
reindeer upon the reindeer moss—the cenomyce 
rangiferina. Two edible species are found lying 
on the sands in Tartary, Persia, and Armenia, 
sometimes to the depth of six inches. They are 
highly prized by the natives, who are ignorant 
of their origin, and suppose them to be sent 
down from heaven. In the Armenial convent 
of S. Lazzaro—in its museum of natural his- 
tory—they have preserved specimens supposed 
to have fallen from the clouds at Mount Ararat. 
This species, so eagerly sought after by men and 
animals, can not be very nutritious, as it con- 
tains nearly seventy per cent. of oxalate of lime, 
a mineral found in great abundance in these 
plants. 

The value of this order in the production of 
natural phenomena is very great. The pulver- 
ent species, almost invisible to the naked eye, 
are the first to settle upon the barren reef of an 
island. Living in the air, and drawing from 
that medium their subsistence, they yet corrode 
the hardest granite, and leave a pulverent layer 
of organic and silicious matter as a matrix for 
some of the foliaceous species of the same order. 
In this manner is the first effort of nature to 
secure a soil for the growth of vegetation accom- 
plished. Slowly yet continually do these silent 
workers quarry out their own graves from the 
rocks to which they were chained. Careless of 
the gratitude of those that are to follow them, 
and for whose advent they have prepared, they 
cease to live when the necessity which called 
them forth ceases to exist. They are harmless. 
Not one species is possessed of deleterious prop~ 
erties, nor do they attack the tissue of any grow- 
ing animal or plant. They are humble. Their 
vocation is to prepare the way for nobler races 
to follow, and they rest only where the germs of 
higher life refuse to strike root and live. Lastly, 
they are powerful. Artificers in stone, the blows 
they deal, though silent, are powerful for good. 
Chemists of the most practical character, their 
touch dissolves the yielding rock to a crumbling 
mold. They are the sappers and miners of the 
advancing hordes of God’s workers, and faithful 
and true do they prove to the task imposed upon 
them. Thus 


“Seeds, to our eyes invisible, will find 
On the rude rock the bed which fits their kind; 
There in the rugged rock they safely dwell 
Till showers and snows the subtile atoms swell, 
And spread the enduring foliage; then we trace 
The freckled flower upon the flinty base; 





These all increase, till in unnoted years 

The stony tower as gray with age appears, 

With coats of vegetation thinly spread, 

Coat above coat the living on the dead; 

These then dissolve to dust, and make a way 

For bolder foliage nursed by their decay. 

The long-enduring ferns in time will all 

Die, and depose their dust upon the wall, 

Where the winged seed may rest till many a flower 
Shows Flora’s triumph o’er the ruined tower.” 


Up to the present we have spoken of plants 
destitute of a stem, and consisting of simple 
cellular matter, sometimes expanding into a leaf- 
like moss. We now approach another great 
class, in which we find a progressive advance in 
the structure of the plant. It becomes devel- 
oped into a stem and leaves, although these do 
not possess the same type of perfection that we 
see in the group of higher orders, constituting 
the great mass of vegetation with which we are 
familiar. 

The class to which we now refer are the acro- 
gens, so called because the plants are character- 
ized by their growth being entirely at their ex- 


tremities. If we notice one of our ordinary for- 


est trees we can easily perceive its progressive 
increase in length and thickness. 


Indeed, it 
increases alike in all directions. If, however, we 
notice a tree-fern, or any of the mosses, we see 
no enlargement of the stem or trunk except in 
length. Additions are made only at the point 
of the “axis,” and in this way only do liverworts, 
mosses, and ferns grow. Liverworts—Hepa- 
tice—the first in order among the acrogens, are 
moss-like plants, consisting of loose cellular 
tissue, procumbent on the surface upon which 
they grow, and sending downward numbers of 
tiny rootlets. Many of them closely resemble the 
lichens, and are exceeding simple in the general 
arrangement of their parts. They are, however, 
widely distinct from the order on which they so 
closely abut. Their structure is of a far higher 
type. Many species present in the formation of 
their leaves an upper and an under cuticle, the 
former perforated by breathing pores, called 
stomata, and the two layers separated by a 
parenchymous tissue not found in lower orders. 
In the higher species of liverworts there is a dis- 
tinct axis of growth, upon which are arranged in 
symmetrical order the foliaceous appendages. 
We even see the appearance of a central midrib, 
but in all species the stem trails on the ground 
and gives out root-fibers from every portion. In 
the fructification we also see an advance on the 
simple manner in which the spores are produced 
in the lichens. If we examine a plant of corn 
while “in silk” we may easily satisfy ourselves 
that the so-called silk consists of a bundle of 
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filaments, each one proceeding from a kernel of 
undeveloped corn. These filaments are known 
as the pistillate portion of the flower of the 
plant, and if the grain becontes perfected, they 
require to be fertilized by powdery substance— 
falling from the “tassel” of the stalk 
above. If we take as another illustration the 
flower of the strawberry we see in its interior a 
group of thread-like bodies standing side by 
side. Toward the outside of this group the 
threads are larger and more conspicuous, and 
bear their extremities little knobs of a 
light-yellow color. These last are the stamens, 
the same organs we see in the tassels of the 
corn. In the interior of the group we may per- 
ceive a number of smaller, short hair-like threads 
crowded upon a raised surface, the rudiments of 
the future berry. These last organs perform the 
same function as the “silk” of the corn, and are 
known as the pistils. In order that the berry 
swell and become perfect, it is necessary that the 
pollen contained in the small bodies placed on 
the extremities of the outer group of threads 
should fall upon the individual hair-like fila- 
ments of the central group. This sexual appa- 
ratus in the flowers of plants is first seen in the 
fructification of the liverworts, although, of 
course, in a much less perfect form than in the 
illustration to which we have just referred. In 
cells especially developed for that purpose, some- 
times imbedded in the substance of the plant, at 
others projecting as stalked bodies, are devel- 
oped a number of cellules called antheridia. 
These cellules contain minute, thread like bodies, 
endowed with a most remarkable power of 
motion, and performing the same functions as 
the pollen falling from the tassels of the corn. 
Upon another part of the plant, sometimes upon 
different individual plants, are the germ cells, 
which receive these bodies, and which afterward 
become developed into the spores by which the 
germination of the plant is continued. These 


pollen 
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germ-cells are at first inconspicuous, but as their 
contents become more and more developed they 
generally raise themselves upon long foot-stalks, 
and appear to us as the odly-shaped caps and 
hoods borne aloft on the stem of both liverworts 
and mosses. In the ripened germ-cell of the 
former the cell itself is burst open at the apex, 
and the spores lie naked in the open receptacle 
till they are discharged or washed out. In the 





mosses the spores seem more sensitive to ex- 

posure, and the containing cell is therefore fitted | 
with a cover to protect them from the weather. | 
This is the great point of distinction between the 
two orders. The humble liverworts bear their | 
fruit uncovered, the more delicate moss protects 
it from the inclemency of the storm. In each is | 


a peculiar provision for scattering the spores. 
Intermixed with them are a number of elongated 
cells containing spiral threads, which possess the 
power of suddenly unwinding their folds, and 
with elastic force scattering the spores on every 
side. Thus a plant common in the southern 
states and Ohio, the aneuris pinguis, is known 
by its beautifully-delicate leaves of a deep-green 
color, and its long fruit-bearing stems of purest 
white. The capsules on the extremities of these 
fruit-stalks are of a violet color, and contain, 
mixed with the spores, these elastic threads most 
brilliantly tinged, which, upon the slightest 
change in the weather, throw in every direction 
the spores entangled in the folds. The marchan- 
tia prolymorpha—that citizen of the world— 
bears upon its surface basket-like conceptacles, 
holding in their interior discoidal bodies possess- 
ing the character of buds, and capable of devel- 
oping themselves into plants like the original. 
These curious conceptacles appear under the 
microscope as nest-shaped cavities fringed upon 
their edges, and containing a number of egg- 
shaped bodies. Commonly these are washed out 
by the rain and scattered upon the ground, where 
they grow freely when well supplied with moist- 
ure. At other times they strike root upon the 
mother plant itself, and appear as if grafted 
upon the stock from which they grew. Buds are 
often detached from the leaves and stems of 
many moss, and it is in this manner that many 
are for the most part multiplied. This is es- 
pecially the case when circumstances combine to 
favor the nutrition of the plant, and impress 
upon it a luxurious growth. In such cases the 
energy of the plant seems to be spent mainly in 
enlarging its own dimensions, and in the produc- 
tion of buds and phytoids to continue the species. 
Thus we see that among these orders the product 
of a single act of reproduction may extend to 
the age of a tree of the forest and occupy as 
large a space in the vegetable world. 

Liverworts and mosses succeed the lichens in 
the task of colonizing new lands with tribes of 
vegetable life. The duty assigned them is to 
collect moisture from the atmosphere and trans- 
mit it to the earth beneath, and protect the earth 
from the rays of the sun and the denuding 
effects of running water, as well as to form by 
their decaying remains a matrix for the growth 
of the more highly-organized plants. They are 
among the first settlers of a country, and the 
last to disappear. Adapted to every locality in 
which there is a sufficiency of moisture, they 


' push the advance parties of their hordes upon 


every portion of denuded rock, and, together 
with their fellow-workers, the lichens, spread 
upon every hand a rich embroidery of blended 
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colors. Delicate as they are in their simple | 
structure and in the delicious blending of their 
various hues, they, nevertheless, endure great 
changes. In the dry and fervid days of summer 
they not unfrequently cease to evince any activ- 
ity of life, and seem to lose the bright tints that 
characterized them in the time of their luxuriant 
They droop and die. They seem to | 
have passed away with the genial showers of | 
spring, and to have laid themselves down to die 
in the place on which they grew, and where but 
a short time before they sported in embroidery 
of richest sheen. Summer, draped in a robe of 
green, crowned with trophies from the glistening 
sheaves, and bearing in her hand rose-buds and 
crimson fruits, passes away. Autumn, with its 
richly-freighted granaries of wealth and beauty, 
begins to fade in the brightness of its painted 
foliage, the delicately-fringed geranium appears 
alone on the sunny hill-side, and the last flower 
of the solidago is flaunted upon its wooden stem, 
and madly sways in the moaning gusts as they 
beat the rain against the sheltering fence. 
When the last autumnal flowers spread their 
petals to the frosty air, and the dry and withered 
leaves are borne along on the stormy blast, then 
do our eyes behold in the lowly haunts of these 
humble plants the rich colors that we love, and 
that seem from the delicious blending of their 
tints never to tire our eyes. If we seat ourselves 
by the side of some babbling woodland stream, 
upon whose ripples an occasional gleam of sun- 
shine only is seen to play like a stray wanderer 
from some court of fantasy and brilliant gems, our 
heart seems to feel the stillness by which we are 
surrounded. Silence almost unbroken rests upon 
us. Far away, we scarcely see it through the 
interwoven archway above, is some tenant of the 
air, disturbed upon its perch high in the gnarled 
and knotted branches of yonder old and shaggy 
hemlock, shaking its locks of green over the 
precipice beneath. Sailing aloft we faintly hear 
its muttered croak as it lazily seeks another 
hiding-place, and settles again with flapping 
wing. Occasionally, as they pass over the deep 
ravine, and skim the surface of the lake beyond 
with swiftly-sweeping wing, we seem to catch 
the busy chattering of the sand martins assem- 
bled in the neighboring bank, and whose fel- 
lows appear to us as the eager hunters fora- 
ging through the air. These sounds we scarcely 
They break not upon the quiet 


growth. 


seem to hear. 


| broad belt of 





beauty of the scene. We seem only to imagine | 
to ourselves the noisy bickering of the swallow, 
the hoarsely-uttered “caw” of the crow, or the | 
rudely-spoken cry of the hawk, as the shadow of | 
their presence is thrown upon the mound at our ' 


feet. We have thrown ourselves upon a rich | 
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carpet of mosses. On every side stretches the 
a miniature forest, whose trunks 
of golden hue glisten as a wandering ray of sun- 
light falls upon them, and bathes them in a flood 
of beauty. Their tiny and oddly-shaped caps 
and hoods are borne aloft on the most richly- 
colored. stems, and in the very bosom of the soft 
and verdant moss reposes many a seed, from 
many an overhanging tree, waiting the coming 
of another spring to burst forth into a new cre- 
ation. 

It would be an interesting story to trace the 
history of such a nut, resting in the couch-like 
nest into which it had sunk, and hid by its shield- 
ing drapery from the peering eyes of the play- 
some squirrel seeking its winter’s food. At first 
the silvery threads of its rootlets stole through 
the matted mass beneath, and drank in the rich 
dews from the tiny fountains at its base. Then 
gathering strength as the rich streams of life 
began to flow through its veins, it burst the 
prison walls of its cell, and quickly spread to 
the wooing breeze the delicate tracing of its 
future crown of green. We watch its growth. 
Farther into the treasures which the humble 
mosses have collected do the spreading roots 
extend. Branch after branch is added to the 
lengthening trunk till its spreading spray is in- 
terwoven with the mass of crowding boughs on 
every hand, and the whole is swept as one by 
the passing breeze. At its base rests the same 
lowly mound of green, shaded by the ample 
foliage of what it once nurtured in its bosom. 
On its trunk, scarred and seamed by many a 
passing storm, is collected a group of still hum- 
bler plants, clinging to the moldering bark, 
wrapping its crumbling fragments in many a 


gay and somber-colored cloak, and furnishing a 


resting-place and a home to many a lowly occu- 
pant, which, disturbed at the touch of the moss- 
grown tree, creeps forth with hesitating step and 
trembling wing. 

Ferns are the most highly organized of the 
great family of plants grouped together under 
the name of acrogens. They appear to us of 
the north growing in moist, shaded localities, 
upon coarse, loamy earth, and generally crowded 
together, forming tufts. They attract our atten- 
tion in the spring by the curiously-folded manner 
in which their leaves are wrapped up, in which 
state they emerge from the ground. These 
leaves are borne upon a rhigoma trailing on 
the ground or beneath it, but which in tropical 


countries rises into the air as a stem sometimes 


to the hight of forty feet. The leaves are distin- 
guished by the forked character of the veins. 
These do not form a net-work, as in the exog- 
enous tribes; nor do they run parallel, as in 
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plants of the lily tribe; but each vein as it leaves 
the midrib becomes divided before reaching the 
edge of the leaf, and is sometimes subdivided. 
A peculiarity in the propagation of these plants 
is worthy of notice. If we examine the under 
surface of the fern leaf during a certain period 
of its growth, we may detect a number of minute 
bodies called thaece, containing still smaller 
granules called spores. These last are cells of 
a pyramidal though somewhat irregular form. 
They consist of an outward resisting integument, 
or cell-wall, perforated by a minute opening, and 
lined by a more delicate and transparent mem- 
brane. In the interior are the nuclei, floating 
in an oily, mucilaginous substance. When this 
spore is exposed to warmth, moisture, and light 
the inner lining membrane is protruded through 
the orifice in the outer, and appears as a min- 
iature rootlet. This rootlet absorbs nourishment 
from the substance on which the spore rests, and 
thus the inner membrane continues to swell till 
it bursts the unyielding outer membrane, and 
becomes itself exposed to the air and light. Its 
contents then become green, and it enlarges in 
every direction, till it acquires a leaf-like expan- 
sion, with rootlets on its under surface, and re- 
sembles, in a striking manner, some species of 
liverworts. Upon this leaf-like body are devel- 
oped the true organs of fructification. The seed 
so produced becomes at once developed into the 
stem and leaves of the true fern, while the pro- 
thollium, as this leaf-like body is called, withers 
and dies. We thus see that the spores of the 
fern are not to be considered in the light of 
seeds, but in their function more closely resem- 
ble the buds found in many plants, which upon 
being thrown off produce offshoots or phytoids. 
This characteristic of ferns in the spores becom 
ing developed into a leaf entirely unlike the 
original, and this leaf producing the seed, which 
in turn produces the true fern, is known as the 
alteration of generation. 

Ferns are common to all countries. In the 
rocky and comparatively-sterile soil of the east 
they exist in far greater abundance than in the 
rich and fertile plains of the west. In the north 
they are stemless plants, dying down to the 


ground, and again appearing in the spring. In 
the tropics they assume the form of a tree, and 
sometimes reach the hight of forty feet or more. 
These arborescent ferns resemble somewhat the 
palms, but are shorter and thicker in their trunk, 


which is rough and scaly. The leaves are more 
beautiful than those of palms, sharply serrate on 
the margin, delicate, and of a finely-transparent 
character. Their habitat is on the sides of mount- 
ains, at an elevation of between two thousand 
and three thousand feet. Here they enjoy a 


—— 





uniformity of temperature, and have their leaves 
bathed in the clouds, which sometimes float 
among their tops. Wherever this equality of 
temperature and humidity exists we find these 
noble plants, rearing their scaly, weather-beaten 
trunks, and spreading forth their loose, feathery 
leaves. The conditions of the atmosphere nec- 
essary to the production of tree-ferns is fulfilled 
over a much larger tract of country in the south- 
ern than in the northern hemisphere. The milder 
and more humid air of the former is evidenced 
in the fact that these plants advance even to the 
Straits of Magellan, and in Campbell Island we 
saw a species growing four feet high, although 
in the latitude of Buffalo. 

The ferns of every land are familiar to its 
inhabitants—humble in their altitude with us, 
they are nevertheless beautiful. Collected to- 
gether in the most shaded and secluded posi- 
tions, they exhibit every: diversity of form and 
foliage, and add a charm to many a spot which 
would otherwise seem little better than a naked 
marsh. The lover of nature always admires 
them. 

‘‘OQ the fern! the fern! the Irish hill fern, 
That girds our blue Jakes from Lough Ine* to Lough 

Eren— 

That waves on our crags like the plume of a king, 

And bends like a nun over clear well and spring— 

The fairy’s tall palm-tree, the heath-bird’s fresh nest, 

And the couch the red deer deems the sweetest and 
best. 

With the free winds to fan it, and dew-drops to gem, 

0, what can you match with its beautiful stem? 

With a spell on each leaf which no mortal can learn, 

O, there never was plant like the Irish hill fern.’ 


The works of God are the same in all places. 
Alike in the little and the great we see the evi- 
dences not of his power alone, but of his good- 
ness. He who clothes the lily of the field clothes 
also the field itself. He who stretches forth the 
heavens as a curtain, spreads beneath our feet 
the rich and varied carpet of the earth. He 
who allots to each individual the peculiar char- 
acter of his providential calling, assigns to the 
humble plant the duty of its life. Toiling un- 
ceasingly among a waste of waters and of rock, 
do these humble tribes dedicate their tireless 
labors to the ameliorating of the rudest aspects 
of nature. What was once without form and 
void soon bears upon its rugged bosom a race 
battling with its roughness, struggling with its 
unyielding front, and subduing by persistent la- 
bor. What was once unclothed, and glistened 
in the sunshine as the naked rock, soon smiles 
in drapery of living colors, and glows in warm 
and verdant hues in the lingering rays of the 





* A most beautiful lake in the county of Cork. 
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setting sun. Yet God is over all His hand 
alone directs—his arm alone sustains. From 
him they receive the mission of their life with 
the rich coloring of their forms, and to him, as 
they pass away, they return the charge com- 
mitted to their care. “Wherefore if God so 


clothe the grass of the field which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 


——e@e——___ 


THE POWER OF THE INVISIBLE. 


BY REV. B. F. CRARY, D. D. 


IT\HE imaginations of the ancient poets peopled 

the woods and mountains with fauns and 
fairies; the rivers and seas with nereids and 
nymphs. Gods and demi-gods thronged the earth 
and air, and mingled with men, the interested 
spectators of their conflicts, victories, and loves. 
All the interests and all the passions of men 
were under the superintendence of celestial 
guards. Nor were these associated deities the 
mere creations of a wanton fancy; but they 
were the philosophic deductions from man’s 
want of external aid, the embodiment of his 
hopes and aspirations. Are not our souls akin 
to unseen spirits around us? Do they not fol- 
low reason who affirm the presence of invisible 
agencies in the midst of the busy sctnes of 
earth? Imagination, directed by necessity, and 
guided by erring reason, supplied men with 
helps, which faith now rejects only to confirm 
our confidence in the invisible, and give us sub- 
stance for shadows. Unreal shades have left 
the surrounding spheres, and the pale ghosts of 
the dead no longer stalk through dismal by- 
ways, the terror of men. Faith fills the vacu- 
um with the sober entities, revealed as our pow- 
erful friends, and we still recognize in full THe 
POWER OF THE INVISIBLE. Our daily toils and 
nightly musings are witnesses of our faith in 
ministering spirits. 

We, with ancient believers, “endure as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” We realize an august 
presence, though we may not be conscious of 
any special manifestation other than the awe- 
inspiring grandeur of our conceptions of the 
Author of nature. Man has always been swayed 
by unseen agents, be they myths or persons, real 
orunreal, Christianity enthrones reason, directs 
faith, and peoples the outer realms with a new 
race of disembodied friends and enemies. In 
our helplessness we are constantly longing for 
assistance from sympathizing spirits, not subject 
to our temptations. Our faith in Jesus is “all 
in all;” and Jesus says, “I will send another 
Comforter.” Besides the divine intercessions of 





the Son, the steadfast watch-care of the Father 
and the solacing power of the Holy Ghost, we 
are surrounded by ministering angels, our com- 
panions and guards. 

The Roman Church takes advantage of the 
yearning of the human spirit for companionship, 
and supplies the people with multitudes of saints, 
the undiscerned agents of good to the devout. 
Images of saints and martyrs every-where adorn 
their houses and churches, and stimulate the 
faith and prayers of the ignorant devotees. The 
legends of that hierarchy are eminently fitted to 
deceive the untutored and unwary, and constant 
appeals to the senses lead the mind insensibly 
into the grossest superstition. Those who have 
observed the sincerity and humility of Papist 
devotion can not doubt the power of faith in the 
invisible beings with which their teachings fill 
the other world. Interested spectators crowd 
around the worshiper, and he makes choice of 
his patron according to his notions of his own 
wants or the power of the saint he proposes to 
honor. Not only does he rely on the potent in- 
tercession of his viewless guard, but he has be- 
fore him purgatory, the miserable dwelling-place 
of his numerous relatives, who are depending 
on his benevolent exertions for escape. He is 
moved to pray, and to pray, by considerations 
drawn from the disembodied. He is made de- 
vout and benevolent by beckoning saints and 
wailing relatives in the regions of shade. No 
heathen ever performed funeral rites for the un- 
buried ghosts of friends with more sincerity than 
Romanists say masses for the dead. The un- 
seen often becomes to devout minds the real; 
while the visible and tangible are but the empty 
halls and walks of escaped intelligences or the 
transient emblems of dissolution. 

Belief in God is essential to true rest. The 
spirit of man is as void of substantial happiness 
without God as Noah’s dove was of a foothold ere 
the waters of the flood were abated. The mind 
when it has no conscious recognition of God 
floats in emptiness, while dreary wastes of infi- 
nite extent stretch out before its bewildered gaze. 
From the utter loneliness and wretchedness of 
such a spirit may we all be delivered! Our 
Savior makes this thought prominent in a pas- 
sage of wonderful beauty: “ Let not your heart 
be troubled: believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father's house are many man- 
sions.” Three great principles are here stated 
as reasons for happiness—faith in God, faith in 
Christ, and faith in heaven. 

Human character is not only affected by the 
direct influence of God’s Spirit, but it is molded 
and hallowed by pleasing conceptions of hidden 
ministries. Men who would be thought quite 
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above ordinary mortals decry the follies of those 
who believe in the invisible; yet, in spite of 
themselves, these boasting philosophers believe 
both in angels and spirits. 

Poor Burns, the poet of the heart, has devel- 
oped our weakness in the memorable history of 
Tam O'Shanter. Tam was a sorry fellow—the 
plague of his ain wife Kate, who complimented 
him by saying he was 


“A blethering, blustering, drunken bellum.” 


He had one spree—we may hope his last—in 
which he had the misfortune to go home through 
difficulties at night— 


** And sic a night he taks the road in 
As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in.” 


His delay at Souter Johnny's and his frequent 
draughts of Scotch ale can not be defended. 
His journey home was instructive, if not affect- 
ing. His progress is thus described: 
“Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire; 
Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet; 





Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet; 
Whiles glowering round wi’ prudent cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares; 

Kirk Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry.” 


Here “Tam saw an unco sight,” which you can 
all see by doing as Tam did. 


‘¢ Warlocks and witches in a dance ” 


was only a small part of this exhibition. 

Would not some of those men who affect so 
much contempt for all sorts of ghosts whistle to 
keep up their courage While passing a grave- 
yard in the night, or sing psalms with affected 
piety while alone in a house that ought to be 
haunted? An Irish girl, who belaved in ghosts, 
as she naively said, prayed devoutly during the 
prevalence of a furious wintery storm, alleging, 
as a reason, that on such nights the spirits of 
the unfortunate in purgatory were driven forth 
naked, to wander over the dreary earth amid 
the wailing of the tempest. A gentleman well 
acquainted with the Indians told me that the 
bravest warriors dreaded to be out alone at 
night, and would make vigorous efforts to reach 
their teepes when the sun was setting. Mar- 
velous courage on the battle-field or self-assur- 
ance in the drawing-room is no guarantee against 
the fear of ghosts when one is alone. 

We can do wonders in a mob, but are tame 
enough when nightfall finds us in desolate places. 
We may boldly affirm our disbelief in ghosts, 
and, in a crowd, defy them, and yet we would be 
eo prudent and reserved if an occasion de- 








manded. We never court the ill will of living 
men, much less of dead ones. 

The stories we heard in youth gave some dig- 
nity to the apparitions that frightened our fore- 
fathers. They wandered, sublime in obscurity, 
over stony. heaths or desolate by-ways, or stood 
in solemn mood among the dead. They were 
not called forth by interested men to answer 
the purposes of curiosity or covetousness. 

For modern ghosts we have not the most ex- 
uberant regard. They are wanting in all the 
elements of respectability which attached to 
those our ancestors used to see. These their 
invisible, demented, intangible, impertinent gob- 
lins that wait on spiritualists are a degenerate 
race of ghosts, utterly unworthy human respect. 
They can not talk or communicate except by 
unintelligible rappings, and certain ridiculous 
antics only to be interpreted by the initiated. 
If we must have ghosts, give us back the ven- 
erable kind, that wore sheets around their bodies 
and had forms and voices. We would not give 
the witch of Endor or the ghost of Banquo for a 
whole universe of inane knockers, the puerile 
representatives of spiritualism. These may knock 
a little nonsense out of old tables, or press it 
out of the brains of officious mediums; but till 
they can talk we shall persist in treating them 
as ill bred and disqualified for their avocations. 

Without determining the precise amount of con- 
fidence to be given by mortals to the varied sto- 
ries of spirits made manifest by night or day, we 
prefer to inquire more particularly into the power 
of invisible agencies acknowledged to be around 
us. We have already noticed the yearning of 
our souls after a spiritual power above us and 
the universality of belief in spirits. Superstition 
has blinded men and frightened them; it has 
never enlightened and saved them. Humanity 
is never safe except in the arms of the invisible 
Father—except resting in the faith of a true 
relationship with a better world. The Bible au- 
thorizes us in recognizing innumerable compa- 
nies of angels as ministering spirits, and it no 
where intimates that our disembodied friends are 
not among them. These may be our guards and 
companions in hours of peril or gloom; or, if 
they are not, their supposed existence and offices 
have a powerful effect on human conduct. There 
are but few who are wholly insensible to the 
power of unapparent agencies, whether they be 
the creations of fancy, the well-constructed forms 
of a cultivated imagination, or the revealed den- 
izens of another world. No philosophy or soph- 
istry can obliterate our well-established faith in 
these invisible intelligences. We are akin to 
many spirits, now ascended to brighter realms, 
and feel an unbidden awe creep over us as we 
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contemplate the mystic union of souls, the ties 
which unite all kindred beneath and above. Dr. 
Abercrombie, in his work on Intellectual Philos- 
ophy, relates many curious but well-authenti- 
cated facts, showing the simultaneous impression 
of minds far apart, revealing an inexplicable 
connection of spirits, which it is vain to deny, or 
useless to attempt fully to explain. One of these 
facts was this: A young man at an academy a 
hundred miles from home dreamed that he went 
home and entered his parent's bed-chamber and 
said, “ Mother, I am going a long journey, and 
am come to bid you good-by.” She answered, 
“OQ, dear son, thou art dead!” The mother on 


that same night dreamed precisely the same 
things, and was so strongly impressed by her 
son’s mysterious appearance, that she immedi- 


ately wrote to him. Nothing happened to either 
of an unusual character, except this strange 
night-visit. 

We now relate another fact, the truth of which 
we dare not deny. A mother, far from one of 
her sons, was musing on the condition of her 
family, when sudden trembling came over her 
limbs, and a horror of great darkness fell upon 
her. She felt an alarming agony of soul, and 
unutterable sympathy for her widely-separated 
family. Such was her extraordinary and sudden 
grief and apprehension, that she wrung her hands 
and mourned as for the dead. Anxious relatives 
tried to soothe the fears of that stricken mother, 
and remedies were applied without effect. So 
great and terrible was this mysterious anguish 
of spirit, that she set down the date and waited 
in great dread for news from her absent children. 
Days and weeks rolled by without any explana- 
tion of the singular event. The impression it 
had made was slowly wearing away, when she 
received a letter from her distant son, stating 
that on the very night of her unusual agony his 
family had been visited by a calamity, indescrib- 
ably frightful, and involving the whole family 
circle in pungent grief. How great was that 
mother’s surprise, when she found, by comparing 
dates, that the hour of her unaccountable appre- 
hension and sorrow and of her son’s calamity 
was the same! Thousands of miles intervened; 
yet that mother’s heart was in absorbing sympa- 
thy with the distressed spirit of her absent 
child. 

Let men laugh who will, we know that around 
our hearts are a thousand tendrils binding us to 
the spirits of another clime. Those who despise 
the admonitions of wisdom, and break over the 
restraints of society, are often reproached, and 
held in check by the secret consciousness of an 
unseen presence. 

Virgil depicts a scene of great grandeur, where | 











the uproar of the mob is succeeded by an instant 
calm, when a man, venerable for age and wisdom, 
appears, and speaks. The people who, a mo- 
ment before, filled the air with outcries, and were 
moved by the fiercest passion, now stand, arrectis 
auribus, and listen to the sage counsels of expe- 
rience and prudence. 

The young man whose wild nature has been 
rendered almost untamable by sinful associa- 
tions, is often recalled to tenderness and duty by 
the well-remembered music of his mother’s voice 
softly stealing into his heart. In the hour of 
guilt and punishment he often beholds a form 
of beauty and majesty, and hears a warning, or 
an exhortation from lips long closed in death. 

That sacred name, “ mother,’ has charmed 
many a sin-inclined soul. The deep, earnest 
love of a sister has been the means of rescuing 
many a wayward heart. What must be the secret 
power of a faith that says, “‘ Father, mother, broth- 
er, sister, pastor, and schoolmates are all wit- 
nesses of my life?’’ A youthful hero, now with 
Garibaldi, in Sicily, wrote as follows on the eve 
of his departure from Italy: “It would be in 
vain to endeavor any longer to conceal the truth 
from you. Iam about to leave for Sicily, for 
that noble Italian province which the infamous 
Bourbons are bent on turning into a cemetery. 
I have been brought up by a father who always 
loved God and his country more than himself. I 
have been petted by masters who instilled the 
noblest feelings into me. I raised an altar in 
my heart, with God in the middle, my country on 
the right, and my parents on the left. WereGod 
to call me, I would leave both country and par- 
ents; now, the call is from God and my coun- 
try, I must obey the call.” So in every true heart 
is an altar, and like hallowed names are engraven 
there, and these powerfully persuade to deeds of 
valor or beneficence. The vail which hides our 
friends does not prevent the realization of a nat- 
ural sympathy, which, like that of the patriotic 
Italian, makes us sacrifice all for God and our 
native land. Sometimes friends seem bending 
over us and whispering soft, sweet words into 
our ears; sometimes they stand and beckon us 
from some eminence, smiling in heavenly beauty. 
When penitential tears are flowing, and we are 
seeking pardon for guilt, the recollection of pa- 
rental kindness will quicken our faith in the 
promises of our heavenly Father. When our 
tears dry up at the fountain, and our hearts are 
steeled and impenetrable to every voice of earthly 
love, when guilt shades the tenderest plants of 
human sensibility, then the mementos of a moth- 
er's love, the manly fervor of a father’s affection, 
melts and soothes, and gives hope of peace and 
pardon. 
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IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


BY REV. W. G. STONEX. 


] E who turns his eye upon the record of hu- 
man events will frequently perceive what 
marked results stand connected with direct per- 
sonal effort. If it appears that the great body 
of society blend together, and that individuals 
are absorbed in the mass, it is also seen that, at 
times, one person has stepped forward upon the 
stage of life, and by his acts has arrested the 
public attention and has succeeded in counter- 
acting the tendencies of the then present, and 
affecting for succeeding centuries the condition 
of the world. 

The iron will of the solitary individual has di- 
rected and controlled the will of the millions; 
and his magic influence seems to have been al- 
most as irresistible as the sweeping tide. 

When our attention is directed to such a char- 


acter we can not but be convinced that, whether ; 


his efforts have resulted in good or evil to man- 
kind, his life and acts may be studied by us to 
advantage. 

Of the many who have exercised an all-con- 
trolling influence on the world’s destiny, not the 
least conspicuous is Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits. This name, though but seldom 
spoken in our midst, lingers familiarly upon the 
lips of multitudes in other portions of the civil- 
ized world. 

In order that we may fully comprehend the 
man, it is necessary that we have, to some ex- 
tent, an understanding of the times in which he 
lived. 

The sixteenth century—the century in which 
this renowned character worked out the problem 
of life—was chiefly memorable as the era of the 
eformation. Luther was eight years the senior 
of Loyola; and while the latter had been serving 
as an officer in the army of Spain, the former 
had been instrumental in weakening the power 
of the Pontiff; a power that had invariably 
sought the enlargement of its jurisdiction and 
the augmentation of its opulence—that had, at 
times, laid monarchs and nations under fearful 
interdicts, and had hitherto repelled with disdain 
every attempt to restrain it within due limits. 
Through the efforts of the Reformer and his co- 
adjutors, it was, at the time to which we refer, 
no longer terrible, and was, therefore, no longer 
feared. Not a few of the Italian provinces had 
become alienated from the Catholic faith. In 
Spain, Hungary, Poland, and the Netherlands, 
the reformed religion had made great progress. 
Different provinces in Germany had entirely re- 
volted, and England also was lost to the Pope. 


At the dawning of this century there were no | 
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indications that so soon was the power of the 
Papacy to be shaken. No premonitory misgiv- 
ings seized the Pontiff. 

It is true there were those who could not rest 
under the prevailing wickedness, and who longed 
to see among the clergy, as well as others, 
reformation in heart and life. Yet despair had 
taken the place of hope. Noble spirits had be- 
fore risen up who had used every effort to effect 
a desired change; but many of these had only 
brought upon themselves the anathemas of the 
Pontiffs, and had been consigned either to the 
dungeon or to the flames. They would hear of 
no reforms, they would entertain no proposals 
for changing the existing order of things. The 
one prominent purpose by which the Popes of 
that period were actuated, was to maintain and, 
if possible, increase their own power irrespective 
of expense or consequences. 

But a change had now come%tpon them, and 
the reigning Pontiff was compelled to contem- 
plate what appeared to him a desolation wide- 
spread and complete. Ruin, and only ruin, was 
all around him. It was also evident that the re- 
sources of the Papacy were exhausted, so that 
no exertion could be made sufficiently potent to 
regain what was then lost, or even to check the 
downward tendency. 

We may conceive how great was the consterna- 
tion of the hierarchy and their advocates. What 
had so rapidly transpired was an event almost as 
unanticipated as is the destruction of those, who, 
sailing upon an unruffled sea, are all at once ap- 
palled by the ery that a rock is struck, and that 
the ship is sinking. 

As we observe the workings of society we not 
only unfrequently perceive that when a crisis has 
arrived, and when neither combined wisdom nor 
strength is sufficient to meet it, succor has come 
from a source’entirely unlooked for. Some one, 
perhaps unknown to fame, has arisen who, by 
superior human efforts, has accomplished what a 
host could not. It was so at this juncture. 

Ignatius Loyola, a knight of Spain, trained up 
in the court of Ferdinand and Isabella; a man 
possessed of a wild imagination, and both illit- 
erate and vicious, had, at the battle of Pompe- 
luna, been severely wounded. As he lay upon 
his couch he sought amusement in romances; 
and among the different volumes that came to 
his hand was a Spanish legend of saints: These 
legends were narrations of the wonderful things 
said to have been performed by the so-called 
saints. Many of the prodigies were positively 
monstrous, and among an enlightened people 
would be regarded as worse than childish. But 
these absurd narratives chimed in harmony with 
the uncultivated imagination of Loyola. To him 
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they were fascinating realities, and, as he read, 
his whole soul was seized with an intense desire 
to become a hero of the same class. 
ingly, when he recovered, he renounced the 
world, and, after the Catholic idea, became a 
saint. 

His heart was set upon the Virgin Mary; he 
Upon her altar 


he suspended his arms and vowed to devote him- 


visited her shrine in Catalonia, 


self to her as her faithful knight. 
one year of his life among the poor in a hospital, 
himself being, if possible, the poorest of them 
all. Having obtained the blessing of the Pope 
he set forth, as a pilgrim, for the Holy Land. 
After encountering various and great difficulties 
he went to Rome, and, by concerting with the 
leaders of the Church, there instituted such 
plans as it was anticipated might, if they were 
efficiently prosecuted, restore to it a portion, at 
least, of its lost splendor. 

At the first only seven persons could be per 
suaded to become his followers, and after a time 
Few, however, as their 


He passed 


ten rallied around him. 
numbers were, they made up for their deficiency 
in their fiery zeal. Their enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. They traversed the country, and by 
their words and actions kindled in the hearts of 
many a corresponding blaze to that which flamed 
in theirown. Success attended these efforts, and 
their numbers rapidly augmented. 

The every-day observation of life will teach us 
that fanaticism is closely allied to insanity. 
Loyola was a striking exemplification of this 
fact. His excessive egotism and wild imagina- 
tion led him to regard himself as an especial 
favorite of the Almighty. He believed himself 
to be inspired. The Virgin Mary looked upon 
him, as he conjectured, with great admiration. 
His eyes had beheld her, and words of tender- 
ness had been exchanged between him and the 
sainted lady. Her Son had appeared to him. 
They had looked upon each other face to face. 
He believed himself commissioned to affirm the 
truthfulness of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, for he had seen in the sacrifice of the mass 
the consecrated elements change into the actual 
body and blood of Christ. He knew the doctrine 
of the Trinity to be a verity; for as he stood 
praying on the steps of St. Dominic he saw the 
Trinity in unity. ; 

With such a leader to direct—a leader stimu- 
lated by a frenzied enthusiasm, combined with 
an indomitable will, and at the same time held 
responsible to no earthly power save the Pope— 
with such a leader those who became his follow- 
ers would obey his commands as though they 


Accord- ! 





were the commands of God himself. Under his 
rule they were obligated to believe whatever was 


| 
required of them, no matter how absurd in the 


estimation of others, or contrary to the evidence 
Faith was every thing; reason 
This was to be set at defiance by 


of the senses. 
was nothing. 
that. So implicit must be their obedience to the 
behests of their general that they must know no 
will but his. At his bidding they were to go to 
any portion of the wide world, whether civilized 
or savage. They were to brave every danger, 
being alike regardless of heat or cold, shipwreck, 
pestilence, famine, or torture. Every means 
were to be regarded as justifiable that might se- 
eure success. Conscience was to be with them a 
word having scarcely a meaning. To accom- 
plish their purpose they might vow allegiance to 
foreign potentates or ally themselves to insur- 
rectionists. They might, if considered neces- 
sary, scatter the seeds of heresy around them, or 
dispute against the Pope, or bring railing accu- 
sations against their own order. 

The general, under certain limitations, held 
his office for life. He might indeed be styled 
absolute monarch of the order. His authority 
extended to all the business as well as persons 
connected with it, and that authority was unlim- 
ited by any extraneous power or control. The 
different regions were divided into different prov- 
inces, and over each was appointed a provincial. 
The power this officer exercised over those under 
him was as absolute as that of the heod. All 
the houses of his province were open to his in- 
spection. From every section monthly returns 
were to be made to him of all that was trans- 
acted, learned, or cantemplated. Every three 
months these returns were to be presented to the 
The work of training and inspecting 
Every member of 


general. 
was continually going on. 
the order was thus always known and observed. 
To cease to be obedient, to divulge the secrets, 
or fail in fidelity, were regarded as offenses so 
enormous as to doom the offender to the most 
fearful pains and penalties. 

The secrecy maintained was so complete that, 
whatever instructions might be sent to the pro- 
vincials, or agents, or any member of the order, 
they were entirely unknown to any others whom- 
soever. Among the mysteries of the society 
were recognized the rules and plans of operation 
by which the members were to seek to advance 
the interests of their order. 

It is a fact that may well be regarded as re- 
markable, that no follower of Loyola ever di- 
vulged any of these rules or plans. Some years 
ago, however, a copy of them was found in the 
Jesuits’ college at Paderborn, and another copy 
was obtained from a ship bound to the East In- 
dies, and which was captured by the Dutch. But 
the Jesuits have, with steady pertinacity, denied 
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their genuineness. The deceit and base hypoc- 
risy which are in these documents exhibited, 
show the order to have well merited the severe 
denunciations of their opponents; for it is as- 
serted that nothing could be more crafty and 
void of all fixed moral principle than the general 
course of the Jesuits. 

Such, as we have presented it, was the system 
that sprang from the brain of Loyola; a system 
that can not fail to excite the indignation of 
every lover of honesty and truth. And yet it 
was this system, carried out, that effectually 
checked the progress of the Reformation and 
gave stability to the tottering throne of the 
Pontiff. Spreading themselves over the face of 
the earth, and fired with tye intensest zeal, its 
adherents succeeded in bringing back many who 
had gone from Romanism, and in steadying the 
nations that were wavering. In the spirit of 
bold determination they took the field against 
allopponents. Fora long time and almost alone 
they maintained what, at first, seemed a most 
unequal contest. But they were fertile in expe- 
dients and unscrupulous in their conduct. Be- 
fore long it became apparent that they stood un- 
equaled in “subtilty, impudence, and invective.” 

The Reformers had inculeated the importance 
of a life of devotion, and some of the Catholic 
fraternities professed a regard for the principles 
of morality. The Jesuits, however, laid no es- 
pecial stress on these. Their standard of mo- 
rality was of meager proportions. They taught 
that though a person might be extremely wicked, 
yet if there was experienced a fear of the divine 
indignation and a ceasing from the grosser crim- 
inalities, such need entertain no fears of losing 
heaven. They likewise taught that if any one 
could present argument or urge authority for 
sins committed, the sins might be practiced in 
safety. They also taught that when lust and 
passion had blunted the sensibilities and blinded 
the mind, no matter how debased or villainous 
the character, these excesses were not to be con- 
sidered at the judgment of God; they would be 
regarded simply as the acts of the insane. These, 
together with other and corresponding doctrines, 
as inculeated by these teachers, were received 
with readiness by the multitude; and they there- 
fore became the favorite confessors with all 
classes. 

Their untiring perseverance, together with their 
moral laxity, constituted elements of strength; 
and their success was, at the first, and is at this 
day, contemplated with amazement. 


——c9e—__—_ 


Haprrrxess is like the statue of Isis, whose 
vail no mortal ever raised. 








THE BELLS. 
BY WALTON W. BATTERSHALL. 


Way that deep and solemn moaning, 
Like the sobbing of despair? 
Bells from hollow throats are groaning 
Forth thgir woes upon the air. 
They are tolling 
Dirges for the dead and dying, 
Dirges for the cold forms lying 
In the tomb. 


Whence that choir of joyous singing 
On this holy Sabbath hour? 
Bells from bird-like tongues are flinging 
Music in a silvery shower. 
They are chiming 
To the living Christ’s sweet story, 
Swelling e’er one hymn of glory 
To our God. 


As the bells my heart is tolling 
O’er the dead loves it hath known; 
Stern fates, like armed men, are rolling 
*Fore their tomb the sealed stone. 
Joys lie buried, 
Life’s fond dream is disenchanted ; 
Like a grave with phantoms haunted 
Is the past. 


As the bells my heart is chiming, 
Hope aside the stone doth roll; 
Those glad voices sweetly rhyming, 
Sing the song within my soul. 
From dead ashes 
Tender bloom the hope immortal, 
Thou shalt bear them through life’s portal 
To thy God. 


————~9o————— 


UNHEARD MUSIC. 


BY PAMELIA S. VINING. 


You have marked a lonely river, 
On whose waveless bosom lay 
Some deep mountain-shadow, ever 

Dark’ning e’en the ripple’s play; 
Did you deem it had no murmur 

Of soft music, though unheard 
Deep beneath the tranquil surface 

That the waters never stirred? 


You have marked the quiet forest 
Where the moonbeams slept at night, 

And the elm and drooping willow 
Sorrowed in the misty light; 

Did you deem those depths so silent 
Held no fount of tender song, 

That awoke to hallowed utt’rance 
As the hushed hours swept along? 


Thus the heart hath unheard music 
Deep within its chambers lone, 
Very passionate and tender, 
Never shaped to human tone. 
Think not that its depths are silent, 
Though thou ne’er hast paused to hear, 
Haply even thence some music 
Floats to the all-hearing Ear. 
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BY REV. R. H. HOWARD. 


1O the native mountaineer no prospect could 


well appear more dreary than that of a coun- | 


try altogether uninhabited by high mountains. 
It was in daily communion with their mighty 
forms that he was reared. His home was hedged 
in by them. Whenever he looked away into the 
blue of the far sky his vision was bounded by 


them. All the lessons of grandeur or sublimity 


which it was ever his fortune to have addressed 
to him were read to him and indelibly impressed 
upon his nature by those grand old piles, 


‘‘ Unwasting, deathless, sublime.” 


It is, indeed, a matter of no surprise to me, 
that those who have been thus nurtured among 
mountains; who, so to speak, have become per- 
sonally acquainted with every peak visible from 
the old home, should feel a strong attachment to 
them, and not only so, but should experience 
among high hills any where more of a home- 
like feeling than on the boundless level plain. 
Then, again, their quietness, immovability, and 
gigantic proportions give oné a feeling of rest, 
of security, of strength. Their rocky ramparts, 
piled high in ponderous strata, like courses of 
Cyclopean masonry, on every side, rise as im- 
pregnable barriers about him, to constitute, as it 
were, his cot a fastness, and defend him against 
all outstanding harm. 

One can hardly have been a close and accurate 
observer of all the influences which operate as 
conservative of morals without having discovered 
the favorable tendency of mountain scenery in 
ite effects upon the heart and lifa Its influence 
is unquestionably to develop and foster the vir- 
tues—particularly sentiments of a domestic or 
patriotic nature. It is true that the necessity of 
incessant toil, and the vigor of the climate to 
which’ the inhabitants of our mountain districts 
are subjected, as well as their remotenéss from 
the seductive influences of “fashionable life,” 
may, in part, account for that high type of char- 
acter, in many respects, which seems so indigen- 
ous with them. Yet there is unquestionably 
something about high, heaven-pointing mountains 
which, by perpetually inspiring one with senti- 
ments of veneration; by aiding his aspirations 
to climb up to that excellenge which is ever 
above us, and finally to scale the very mount of 
God itself, till he stands, as it were, in the per- 
sonal presence of that great Being, awakens in 
his soul the instinct of moral responsibility, and 


conscientiousness, self-respect, love of country, 
and love of home. Thus a mountain-land has 





ever been proverbial as a nursing-spot of free- 
dom, because it is so of those virtues in which 
freedom must have its basis, and from which it 
must derive its strength. The*bandit and the 
brigand may, it is true, lurk for a season, or take 
temporary refuge among its wild glens, but it 
were extremely doubtful whether they can ever 
feel at home, much less thrive there. I am sure 
that every thing they see, not less than every 
sound they hear, from the “cathedral music” of 
the storm to the stillest voice that whispers 
through those solemn recesses, must remind them 
that they are interlopers—unwelcome intruders. 
Difficult, indeed, must it be for a rascal, a villain, 
one whose heart is in no way in harmony with 
the mind and laws of the Creator, to enjoy the 
society of the hills, to become fairly acclimated 
to them, or naturalized in their midst. For my 
own part, indeed, I am fully of the opinion that 
for a dissolute and licentious people to become 
intrenched among the mountains were quite im- 
possible, simply because quite unnatural. The 
history of the race, in all its varieties, attests 
that a rugged virtue, tireless energy, an uncon- 
querable love of country, kindred, and home, are 
quite uniformly the characteristics of the hardy 


mountaineer. He may have, it is true, to sing, 


**?T is a rough land of rock, and stone, and tree,” 


circumstances which must necessarily shut him 
out, to a great extent, from the liberalizing in- 
fluences and elevating tendencies of literature 
and art, yet can not he with conscious pride say, 


“Here breathes no castled lord, or cabined slave, 
But thoughts, and hands, and tongues are free?” 


How finely is that instinct, so universal in the 
human breast; that instinct which prompts us to 
look up to mountains as the great conservators 
of freedom—as the sentinels of liberty, standing 
grim and steadfast through all the ages; keepers 
whose mighty adamantine hearts throb in sym- 
pathy with humanity, brought out in the follow- 
ing passage from Montgomery, wherein the re- 
turning wanderer is represented as hailing with 
rapture and exultant joy his native mountains: 


** Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once again; 

I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 

To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 

A spirit in your echoes answer nfe, 

And bid your tenant welcome to his home. 

Again, O sacred forms! how proud you look! 

How high yon lift your heads into the sky! 

Yeo are the things that tower, that shine, whose smile 
Makes glad, whose frown is terrible, whose forms, 


| Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 


with this all the elements of a true manhood— | Of awe divine. 


Ye guards of liberty, 
I call to you, I hold my hands to you, 
I rush to you as though I could embrace you.” 
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Once more. Of all natural objects mountains 
are the finest symbols of generous attainment. 
By virtue of some secret provision of our nature 
the grandest exercise of our faculties seems to 
be that of looking upward. Hence, by the com- 
mon consent of all languages, what is noblest 
and best is placed above us. Excellence is a 
hight. Greatnes§ is figured as an elevation. 
Virtues in character are measured according to 
their loftiness. Prayer, we say, goes up. When 
we improve, we ascend. Heaven is arched over 
our heads. In a word, the divinest motions of 
our spirits are aspiration and veneration—both 
looking upward. Those objects, then, obviously 
which most impel us to look away from our own 
plane, above, beyond it, are the best incentives 
to high moral endeavor and all generous at- 
tainment. What can be better calculated to 
answer this purpose than lofty mountains? 
What truly-lofty soul or thoughtful mind—in a 
word, what man, whose spiritual state is right, 
but will find his largest satisfaction, not simply 
in surveying the hills themselves, however great, 
but in letting the kindled and devout imagina- 
tion travel up their glorious peaks into that infin- 
itude and mystery beyond them whither their 
summits point? 

Finally, gentle reader, it may some time be 
your fortune to place your foot on the crown of 
some “tall cliff,’ whose 


“ Awful form 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm.” 


You will doubtless richly enjoy sending the eye 
arrogantly down into the conquered plains, look- 
ing off alone over the vast billows of rock and 
forest that stretch, like a stiffened sea below, or 
yet up into the sky, which seems no nearer but 
infinitely more immeasurable. Yet let me say 
to you, if you are prepared to experience only a 
certain vague, esthetic, and transient stimulus 
of the finer sentiments; if you carry with you 
to that august and impressive ritual none of the 
hallowing associations connected with the relig- 
ion of Jesus—a faith in Christ; if, in a word, 
your exalted stand-point seem to bring you no 
nearer to God, you must miss, after all, the 
grandest lesson your circumstances was calcu- 
lated to teach, the more exalted sentiments and 
profitable reflections the occasion was calcula- 
ted to inspire. Only when you shall have felt 
your heart touched by the finger of Him at whose 
command the rooted mountains forever stood 
fast; when you shall have received the great idea 
of redemption as your theory of the universe, as 
well as the principle of practical ethics, will the 
works of God possess for you their grandest sig- 
nificance, by serving to exercise the mind upon 





some of the grandest conceptions that have ever 
occupied the mind of man. Then will those torn 
rocks and ragged hights—evidences of the con- 
vulsive agony of nature at some primitive pe- 
riod—naturally carry your mind, not only away 
from the sublime scene about you to the tides of 
human life rolling far off their dark elements of 
remorse for sin, of pain, of grief, and penitence, 
and hopeless love, and sighing slaves, and baf- 
fled aspiration—tides which, though indeed send- 
ing no sound up into that cold solitude, the mor- 
tal breast you have brought with you tells you 
are still chafing and surging on; but especially 
up to that Christ who looks”down with pitying 
eye on all this, and then forward to that day 
when this hardened humanity shall give way to 
one redeemed and washed in the blood of the 
Lamb. Yes, then will those upheaved and tan- 
gled rifts of rocks, plowed only by voleanic rev- 
olutions and the wearing weather, remind you 
how the whole creation groaneth together for the 
manifestation of the sons of God; then will all 
the broken pillars of the hills become so many 
prophets of the second coming of the Son of 
man; then from every jagged monument of an- 
cient change may Christian hope run forward to 
“Christ's new heavens and new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 


——+@e___—_ 


WILLIE ASLEEP. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


He is smiling in his slumbers 
At some sweet dream of joy; 
The unseen angels share his bliss, 
His rosy lips they softly kiss, 
‘ And bless our baby boy. 


We can not trace the vision— 
The tiny train of thought, 
So pure and peaceful in its flow— 
So lovely in its roseate glow, 
So delicately wrought. 


But well we know our darling 
Hath not a stain of sin, 

And that it is a holy light 

That makes his baby features bright, 
A light to heaven akin. 


The little clasping fingers, 
The yielding velvet cheek, 
The half-transparent lids that close, 


So softly o’er the eyes 
Of innocence all speak. 


repose, 


God bless thee, little sleeper! 
His grace to thee be given! 

O may we train thee for the skies, 

And share with thee, when nature dies, 
The hallowed joys of heayen! 
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A NATION OF THE FUTURE. 


- D. BELL. 


T is reasonable to suppose that the Maker has 
made nothing without intending’ to bring it 
into his service. The fulfillment of his intention 
was to be by and by, if not immediately; at last, 
The comet of the 
sky, the wild meteor gleaming along the limits 


if never before. eccentric 
of the mundane atmosphere, the solitary mount- 
ain covered with perpetual snow, the low lagoon 
breathing its malaria, the noisome insect, the 
venomous serpent, the dull Esquimaux who eats 
whale’s fat in the frozen north, the red man, the 
yellow man, the black man, China, Japan, India, 
Africa—these all shall presently, or long hence, 
or finally become sources of glory to the omnip- 
otent Maker. “He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” ‘The time in which error, vice, dis- 
ease, and desolation prevail, and are rampant on 
a certain portion of the world’s surface, can not 
be supposed a long time to the Master of the 
To him our millenniums are as mo- 
ments, our centuries as points. “He appears,” 
says Bishop Butler, “deliberate in all his opera- 
tions.”” In his protracted delays men may sup- 
pose him to decrease; but through all the periods 
of moral darkness and human decline his hand 


universe. 


is ever on the world, and he would no longer 
move it on its axis than it were destined to glo- 
rify him. 

How can yonder vast uncivilized continent, 
with its neglected species of men, not less than 
four thousand years old; and with all the de- 
mons from the infernal realm that may be con- 
ceived to haunt it—how can benighted, mournful 
Africa, with her countless difficulties, so hinder 
the increase of the Maker, that at no point of 
the future he will be honored in her enlighten- 
Nothing shall prevent 
the increase of Jesus! All normal philosophy 
readily assents to the prediction of the devout 
bard, that He shall reign 


ment and civilization? 


** Where’er the sun 
Does his suecessive journeys run; 
His kingdom spread from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


It is not, therefore, a question with us, whether 
such a being, such a species of beings, or such a 
continent was made with a purpose to glorify the 
Maker. 
affirmative. 
is passing through the ages: “For thus saith the 
Lord that created the heavens; God himself that 
formed the earth and made it; he hath establish- 
ed it; he created it not in vain; he formed it to 


Every thinking person would take the 
The sublime cry of “rapt Isaiah” 





else.” But we may and should inquire concern- 
ing such a part of the race or concerning such a 
land, how and when it is likely to become a trib- 
utary to the eternal-flowing stream of divine joy. 
Intelligent minds are frequently engaged in such 
inquiries. The supreme Constructor gave to 
every great division of our earth its existing soil, 
rivers, forests, lakes, mountains, water-sheds, and 
table-lands, intending that human beings should 
inhabit it, and should adorn it with the beauties 
of civilization. Even if you should set aside 
the Scriptures you could not, in the light of ge- 


The 


ology and astronomy, conclude otherwise. 


argument is from adaptation to occupation, The 
supposition would surely be monstrously absurd, 


that the Maker would spend ages in covering the 
African continent with fertile alluvium, intending 
that this vast expanse of fine land should never 
sustain any thing better than wild vegetation, 
wild animals, and wild negroes. 

Do you not believe that when Columbus, on 
one beautiful morning, in the year fourteen hun- 
dred and ninety-two, landed from the ocean at 
the south-east corner of America, so delighted, 
as history tells us, that he threw himself on the 
ground and passionately kissed it—he was, then, 
quite ready to exclaim, “This great country must 
have been made for a higher end than to grow 
timber and Indians!’ When intelligent men 
first looked on the prairies of the wide west, and 
sounded the depth of their inexhaustible soil, 
were they not prepared to predict the time of 
magnificent cities on those fertile plains? 

Suppose yourself, my reader, to stand this day 
where Dr. Livingstone, the illustrious explorer, 
stood a few years ago, amid the gorgeous vegeta- 
tion which adorns the banks of the Leeambye, in 
interior Africa; your ears enchanted by the mu- 
sic of the myriads of birds which throng in the 
far-reaching Barotse valley; your eyes taking in 
the diversified landscape, with its elephants and 
antelopes, lions and buffaloes, cattle and zebras, 
geese and ducks; your feet in contact with a soil 
enriched by the deposits of unnumbered inunda- 
tions of a river whose water is almost as fresh 
and clear as that of the famed Nile itself Now, 
suppose yourself to behold, from your stand- 
point, the human population of the same fair 
valley, ignorant as they are of science and the 
Bible, possessing no written literature, debased 
by polygamy and superstitious worship to a con- 
dition almost as low as that of the, beasts which 
graze and roar around them. Could you, having 
these two scenes before you, make yourself be- 
lieve that this ill-cultivated but fertile soil, on 
one hand, and this untutored but susceptible peo- 
ple, on the other, will never be civilized? Could 


be inhabited: Iam the Lord, and there is none | you conclude that these interior lands will never 
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be 
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be thronged with educated Africans—polished 
men of color—negro inventors, philosophers, 
teachers, orators, poets, painters, sculptors, au- 
thors, and even doctors of divinity? Would you 
not be ready to say, “Surely, all this heathenism 
is destined to give way for the increase of 
Jesus?” 

So from the capacity of a continent one may 
reason to its better destiny. In 


from the susceptibility of certain dumb animals 


like manner, 
for domestication and fraining, one might have 
concluded, long before the trial had been made, 
that such animals would, by and by, be employed 
But to see the full 


force of this argument, it will be necessary to 


in agriculture and travel. 


obtain clear views of the extent to which the 
continent, under discussion, is really capable of 
civilization. 

Africa is considered, as she is, by only a few 


ersons. 'The many are ready solemnly to shake 


heir heads, when we speak to them concerning 
7 


the future of that extensive country, which con- 
sists of more than eight millions and a half of 
square miles, and which has a population of 
nearly one hundred millions of inhabitants. They 
point to the African sea-coasts, along which they 
say, truly, that disease lives. They refer to those 
wide lagoons, whose breath is so fatal to the 
white man, and which will continue to exhale 
their malaria so long as the Niger and the Zam- 
besi have mouths open to the swells of the ocean. 
They repeat the names of the many travelers 
and missionaries who have fallen from African 
fevers. The colony of Liberia, they say, is the 
best of all the achievements made on the borders 
of that unblessed continent during the last half 
a hundred of sad years; and this they are ready 
to pronounce a “poor test.” Thus these people 
try to humble us when we talk to them concern- 
ing Africa and her prospects. But so much has 
recently been ascertained in regard to the inte- 
rior of Africa, that we should be able to over- 
balance such humiliating statements with repre- 
sentations of the cheering triumphs of recent 
The inner ports of a continent may 
When 
the traveler has gone entirely over the malarious 
border-lands of Africa, he reacbes vast portions 


discoveries. 


differ wonderfully from the coast ports. 


of country, as beautiful and arable as any on 
which the sun has ever shone. And this truth, 
which has not long been known, is to all good 
men one of the most gratifying discoveries re- 
corded in the books and discussed in the period- 
icals of the nineteenth century. 

Of the records of travel and exploration in 
central Africa, which embody the conclusion to 
which I have just referred, there are, at least, 
interesting. Let us 


4 


five which are peculiarly 





first consider that of John Duncan,* who, in the 
years 1845 and 1846, journeyed from Whydak, on 
the western coast, to Adofoodia, in the interior. 
This traveler passed over lands which no civil- 
ized European had seen before. He penetrated 
to the Kong Mountains, and far beyond. The 
terminus of his travels he represents as a town 
“shaded with large trees, having leaves measur- 
ing nine inches across and about twelve in 
length.” His two volumes show clearly that, as 
far as he traveled under and beyond the Kong 
Mountains, he trod on a soil of productiveness 
and promise. He crossed as many as twenty- 
four fine streams—some of them large rivers. 
He discovered a species of small biack deer sus- 
ceptible of domestication, also a breed of dogs 
resembling the British grayhound. He killed a 
serpent of the boa tribe thirty-one feet in length. 
In the Dahomey kingdom he often traversed a 
valley which, as he says, “was thickly wooded 
with large trees, beautifully adorned with various 
running plants and thick underwood; so much 
so as nearly to close up the path.” In the region 
of the mountains he found portions of the land- 
scape to be “of a beautiful champaign charac- 
ter.” About the Zoa river he was pleased to be- 
hold large numbers of the English water-lily. 
“The sight,” says he, “of these beautiful flowers, 
coming upon us so unexpectedly, created a very 
pleasing sensation; for they were exactly the 
same as the water-lily of England.” Partridges, 
pigeons, and turtle-doves abounded along his 
At Buffo he declares even the 
In another re- 


festooned path. 
solitude and loneliness pleasing. 
gion he walked under delicious and refreshing 
wild grapes, hanging in clusters over his head. 
The country, in some parts, was adorned with 
“The 
soil,” says he of one district, “being of a moist 
Of another, 
“The valley is composed of excellent soil, and 
rears annually four crops of the small red In- 
dian corn.” Of a third, ‘The country around is 
well watered by some considerable streams which 
The valley of the charming 


the sycamore, the ash, and the fair acacia. 


sandy clay, was very productive.” 


run eastward.” 
brook Ithoy was “richly shaded with large trees 
of luxuriant growth.” The town of Adofoodia, 
the extreme point of his journey, is represented 
as situated on “a dry, healthy plain.” While at 
this place he wasan object of great interest to 
the inhabitants, most of whom had never seen a 
white man before. The chief object of his trav- 
els was to learn something respecting the fate 
of the distinguished explorer, Mungo Park. This 
man, he ascertained, was killed by the natives 





* Travels in Western Africa in 1845 and 1846, in 


two volumes. By John Duncan. 
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of Yaouri, where he had gone ashore from the 
“During my stroll round the town,” 
by dense 
Upon my 


Niger river. 
says Mr. Duncan, “I was followed 
crowds of people wherever I went. 
return to my quarters, I was visited by the king, 
who expressed a wish to see me fire out of my 
gun. To gratify his curiosity, I shot a pigeon 
which was flying past. This excited great sur- 
prise. 

The next record of African travels and explo- 
rations, which we will consider, is that of Dr. 
Barth.* In company with Mr. James Richard- 
son and Mr. Overweg, neither of whom lived to 
reach home, Dr. Barth crossed the Sahara desert, 
in 1849, from Tripoli in the north. The desert, 
he tells us, is not entirely a level expanse; but it 
consists of broad table-lands of sand, interspersed 
with groups of rocky eminences and mountain 
chains, some of which rise to the hight of six 
thousand feet. Sometimes his march was over a 
dreary plain; at other times his track was in a 
hollow or a valley, with steep slopes. Having 
entered the interior, his route, in some parts, was 
girded by mountains from three to four thousand 
feet high. The first signs of extensive fertility 
which greeted him were in Sudan. The air, here, 
is salubrious. The huts of the people are, in 
many places, made of the tall, strong stalks of 
Indian corn. This corn is thrashed with long 
poles. Proceeding south-westward he came to 
more pleasant agricultural and domestic scenes. 
“He reached,” as he says, “those fertile regions 
of central Africa, which are not only able to 
maintain their own population, but even to export 
to foreign countries.” Where he traveled he was 
cheered by the warblings of numberless tribes of 
birds. He proceeded to the west of Lake Tsad, 
finding it a vast body of shallow water, having 
no perceptible outlet. His most important geo- 
graphical discovery is, that the Niger does not, 
as had been supposed, rise in Lake Tsad, but 
rather in highlands nearly as far south as the 
mouth of that river. He deemed the moment 
one of the happiest of his life, in which he made 
his discovery. “I cherished,” says he, “the well- 
founded conviction, that along that natural high 
road European influence and commerce would 
penetrate into the very heart of the continent.” 

A distinct view of the general character of the 
interior, where our author made the most import- 
ant part of his journey, can not perhaps be more 
adequately formed than by tracing, for some 
distance, his occasional descriptive observations. 

On the twenty-fifth of November, 1852, Dr. 





* Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa, in the years 1849-1855, in three volumes. By 
Henry Barth, Ph. D., D. C. L. 


| Barth is taking leave of the town of Kikawa, 
for the purpose of exploring the countries situa- 
ted on the middle course of the Isa or Niger. 
November twenty-sixth is the coldest night he 
experiences in Negroland. The thermometer 
indicates only nine degrees above the freezing 
point. The interior of Africa, so far removed 
from the influence of the sea, forms, he tells us, 
“with respect to the cold season, an insulated 
cool space in the tropical regions.” Our traveler 
has here a sharp appetite. 

November 30th. “Tle district, in a north- 
westerly direction, seems to be rich in pasture 
3ut the ground is full of 
He approaches the 


grounds and cattle.” 
ants of voracious habits. 
Komadugu river, one hundred and twenty yards 
broad, having excellent fish and being adorned 
trees. The district is fertile. 


with luxuriant 


The swampy forests abound with elephants, an- 
telopes, wild hogs, water fowl, Guinea-fowl, par- 


tridges, and monkeys. ‘Beautiful and rich as 
was the scenery of this locality, it has the disad- 
vantage of harboring immense swarms of mus- 
ketoes. He reaches the town of Grémari, hay- 
ing from seven to eight thousand inhabitants. 
December 8th. 
vated ground, and is greeted with the sight of a 


He emerges into open, culti- 


pretty sheet of open water, breaking forth from 
the forest on the left. The ‘water abounds with 
fish. 

December 14th. He passes the town of Sul- 
liri, having five thousand inhabitants. Granitic 
eminences dot the whole country. Proceeding 
to the north-west he reaches a natron or salt lake 
of snowy whiteness. “I gazed,’ says he, “with 
delight on the rich scenery around.” 

December 20th. “As we marched, during the 
hottest hours of the day, I felt,” says he, “very 
unweli, and was obliged to sit down for a while.” 

December 2Ist. Cattle and camels enliven 
the scene. The country is dotted with numerous 
corn-stacks. He reaches Badamuni, which is 
surrounded by hills rising from one hundred to 
two hundred feet. Here are copious springs, 
sorghum, millet, cotton, pepper, indigo, and on- 
ions. He finds here also two lakes, one salt, the 
other fresh, united by a narrow channel. The 
natron lake is a dark blue; the other dark green. 

We can not follow him further in his weekly 
march. On June 20, 1853, he reaches the Niger 
on the side opposite the town of Say. The river 
here is seven hundred yards broad. Thence our 
traveler proceeds north-westward, on the way to 
the great city of Timbuctu: He enters this city 
on the seventh of September. It is about three 
miles in circumference, is laid out partly in 
rectangular and partly in winding streets, is not 
| walled, has about nine hundred and eighty clay 
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houses and two hundred conical huts of matting, 
three large mosques, a settled population of about 
thirteen thousand, and a floating population of 
from five to ten thousand. Our traveler staid 
for some time in this city, and owing to the tur- 
bulence of the times his life was frequently in 
But he at length escaped, re- 
crossed the desert, and arrived at Tripoli on the 
twenty-sixth of July, 1854. 

Judging from Dr. Barth’s record, one would 
suppose that he passed over thousands of acres 
as pleasant and arable as most of the land lying 
west of Lake Michigan. At least he must have 
traversed extensive tracts of soil, far more health- 


great jeopardy. 


ful than Louisiana land or Georgia land can 
ever be. 

The third record of travels and explorations in 
central Africa to which we invite the reader's 
attention, is that of Mr. Bayard Taylor.* This 
has been perused with delight by nearly all in- 
telligent Americans. The volume is pervaded 
with a sort of melodious richness, which makes 
it strongly fascinating. It is almost a book of 
poetic prose. The reader is made completely to 


sympathize with the traveler in all his experi- 
Description, in this case, has the charm 
of romance itself. Speaking of the work the 
Westminster Review, for October, 1858, says, 


ences. 


“Mr. Bayard Taylor's ‘Life and Landscapes from 
Egypt, is perhaps the most wonderful piece of 
continuous description, the most marvelous re- 
production of the sensations of travel, that can 
be conceived.” 

Mr. Taylor entered the interior of Africa from 
the north-east. He sailed up the Nile, the beau- 
tiful Sihor of Hebrew history. In his work he 
calls this river the “Paradise of Travel.” He 
ascended to the point where the White Nile and 
the Blue Nile mingle their waters to form the 
same famed stream, along whose banks the build- 
ers of the pyramids, and of Thebes and Mem- 
phis, once wandered. Still keeping his face to 
the south he traced the White Nile toward its 
sources, all the way sailing or treading amid 
transcendently-beautiful scenery. He entered at 
length the country of the Hassaniyehs, the last 
of the African tribes under the Egyptian govern- 
ment. He represents this people as having pe- 
culiar views of “woman’s rights.” Parents, in 
giving their daughters in marriage, claim for 
them perfect freedom from their husbands on 
every fourth day. So during three days in every 
twelve, and five in every twenty, the wife is com- 
pletely released from her masculine companion, 





* A Journey to Central Africa; or, Life and Land- 
scapes from Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the 
White Nile. Tenth Edition. By Bayard Taylor. 





and is at liberty to pass the time with any one 
she may love better. “Their hospitality,” says 
Mr. Taylor, “is such, moreover, that if a stranger 
visits one of their settlements they furnish him, 
for three days, with a tent and a wife.” One 
should think that the free-love party would all 
wish to be expatriated, as they deserve to be, to 
the villages of these clever negroes. 

Mr. Taylor describes the vegetation of this re- 
gion, in that rich, melodious style, which is usu- 
ally so peculiar to him. Possibly he has super- 
added to the real charms of the White Nile and 
the lands adjacent too many ideal and poetic 
adornments. But be this as it may, his narrative 
clearly shows that the farther he traced that 
bright river toward its sources the more enchant- 
ing and glorious grew the scenery which it mir- 
rors. Going south of Khartoum, where, in the 
hot season, he says ore “must either sweat or 
die,” he entered the country of the Shilloohs 
These he pronounces the only real modern lotus 
eaters. They eat the root and the seed of the 
lotus. The root is like the potato in consistence 
and taste, having a strong flavor of celery. Our 
traveler reaches at last a limit beyond which his 
dragoman and boatmen are unwilling to go. 
But he prizes his opportunity too highly not to 
make the most of it, even in the face of jeopardy 
itself. He, therefore, leaves the river and ven- 
tures to enter one of the Shillooh villages of that 
interior region. It was an undertaking which 
required considerable heroism. He could not 
tell whether or not his very flesh would soon be 
passing down the throats of negro cannibals. 
The result was, that he found a people whose 
faces had a wolfish expression. They could skip 
like gazelles, “clearing the ground with a re- 
markable elasticity and swiftness of foot.” 

Mr. Taylor's stay was not long among these 
strange negroes. He soon began the return 
journey. When his company had put the boat 
in motion northward, he himself went ashore to 
wander awhile under the luxuriant foliage. He 
came by and by to a large tract of high, dry 
grass, and seeing the paths of lions leading 
through it he proceeded no further; but giving 
way to a roguish Yankee impulse—such as you 
and I can easily conceive—he took a match from 
his pocket, lighted it, and kindled a blaze in 
those dry jungles, the crackle-and smoke of 
which furnished excitement to him for many 
miles, 

Mr. Taylor saw no indications of the so-called 
Mountains of the Moon, which are laid down in 
old maps, though he penetrated sufficiently far to 
ascertain that the makers of these maps labored 
under a great mistake. ‘‘ Geographical charts,” 
says he, “are still issued, in which the conjec- 
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tured Mountains of the Moon continue to stretch 
their ridges across the middle of Africa, in lati- 
tudes where the latest travelers find a plain as 


level as the sea.”” From certain observations of 


his, made amid the Nilotic ruins, Mr. Taylor in- 
fers that our race, unless it be supposed to have 
had several centers of origin, is more likely fifty 
thousand than five thousand years old. But in 
an article like the one now under our pen, this 
hasty and erroneous deduction can not be dis- 


cussed. 

Leaving Bayard Taylor’s book, we come next 
to the recorded travels and explorations of Dr. 
Krapf and his associate, Rebbman, who entered 
the interior of Africa from the eastern coast, be- 
tween the years 1844 and 1848.* These mis- 
sionaries explored the interior for several hun- 
dred miles. They discovered mountains covered 
with perpetual snow. They traversed the beau- 
tiful Galla country; also the Faita country, which 
is represented as inclosed by mountains from four 
thousand to five thousand feet in hight. Mr. 
Rebbman afterward explored the highlands be- 
yond Faita, and while wandering over the fertile 
and richly-clothed soil, he affirms that “he felt 
as if walking in the Jura Mountains, in the can- 
ton of Basle, so cool was the air, so beautiful 
the scenery.” 

Speaking of the bearings of the discoveries 
made by himself and his associate, Dr. Krapf 
expresses the opinion that the high roads of in- 
terior Africa will, in future time, “take every 
observer by surprise.” “It will then,” says he, 
“be manifested that the facilities of communica- 
tion on the African continent are not inferior to 
those of Europe, Asia, and America.” 

But it is time that I had introduced the record 
of the greatest of all the recent explorers of 
central Africa; namely, that of Dr. David Liv- 
ingstone.t All educated people of this day, it is 
presumed, are somewhat familiar with the name 
which has just been mentioned. Being a person 
of excellent abilities and vast scientific informa- 
tion, Dr. Livingstone has made his volume one 
of permanent attractions. His very face, which 
is represented in his personal narrative, shows 
him to be as earnest an Englishman as ever 
prayed for the health of Queen Victoria. He 
has that look of mingled sincerity and aervous 
courage which the worst people can not but like 
and admire—a look which would extort expres- 
sions of good-will from pirates or from savages. 
His early history is highly interesting. When 





* Cyclopedia of Missions, Eastern Africa. 
Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 

T Missionary Travels and Researches in South Af- 
rica. By David Livingstone, LL. D., D. C. L. 


By 


but ten years old he was a factory “piercer.” 
With part of his first week's earnings he pur- 
chased a copy of Rudiman’s “Rudiments of 
Latin.” He read the classics at an evening 
school. At sixteen he knew Virgil and Horace 
better than he did in his manhood. He early 
became a Christian convert, and resolved to de- 
vote himself as a pioneer missionary. Having 
thoroughly prepared his mind, especially in medi- 
cine and theology, he embarked for Africa in 
1840. In 1843 he was occupied in the Mabotsa 
Valley, in south Africa. While there he was 
attacked, in a hunting excursion, by a lien, 
“which shook him,” he says, “as a terrier does a 
rat.” The shock caused a sort of dreaminess, 
like that experienced by patients under the influ- 
ence of chloroform. The lion’s jaws “crunched 
the bone of his arm to splinters,” and left eleven 
teeth wounds in the flesh. 

For a long time Dr. Livingstone labored among 
the Bakwain people. But he formed the purpose 
of exploring the interior to the north and the 
north-west. His first journey resulted in the 
discovery of the great Lake Ngami—pronounced 
N’gami. Along the Zonga river, which is con- 
nected with the lake, he found trees of the boo- 
bad species measuring from seventy to seveuty- 
six feet around, and some hollow ones in which 
twenty or thirty men could lie down and sleep. 
He passed the Bakoba people, a tribe who never 
fight, and who call themselves by a word mean- 
ing “men.” Our author pronounces them “the 
Quakers of the body-politic in Africa.” 

The lake was reached on August 1, 1849. It 
is from seventy to one hundred miles in circum- 
ference, and is comparatively shallow. Its wa- 
ters, when full, are perfectly fresh; but when low 
are somewhat brackish. Our author returns to 
Kolobeny, and in the following spring goes again 
to the lake region for the purpose of visiting the 
chief of the Makololo, in the country beyond 
But some of the members of his family are . 
seized with sickness near the lake, and he returns 
to the south. By and by he sets out once more to 
the north and north-west. He reaches this time 
the Chobe river, and is welcomed by the Mako- 
lolo tribes. Their chief had come down the 
river one hundred miles to meet the white men, 
of whose coming he had been forewarned. Dr. 
Livingstone and Mr. Oswell travel to Gesheke, 
one hundred and thirty miles north-east, and in 
June, 1851, they discover the Zambesi river, in 
the center of the continent. Its breadth there 
is from three hundred to six hundred yards. Our 
traveler returns to Cape Town. But in June of 
the year 1852 he makes another tour to the north- 
west; and this is his last and longest African 
| journey. He crosses over to the capital of An- 
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gola, on the western coast, and thence proceeds 
obliquely to Kilimane on the eastern coast. He 
travels in a wagon drawn by ten oxen. He finds 
the whole country adjoining the Kalabari desert, 
on the north and north-east, to be well watered, 
undulating, and fertile. The plains abound with 
antelopes, zebras, and buffaloes. Only tickle 
the earth there with the hoe and; as Jerrold says, 
“she would laugh with a harvest.” Large tracts 
of the country are literally covered with water- 
In this forest lions, hyenas, elephants, 
and mice revel from day to day. 

On May 23, 1853, Dr. Livingstone arrives at 
Linyante, the capital town of the Makololo. It 
contains from six to seven thousand inhabitants. 
The whole population come out to see the wagon 
in motion. They treat our traveler with great 
hospitality. He remains with them one month, 
being part of this time sick with fever, and then 
he proceeds to the Barotse Valley. The country 
to Sesheke is, for the most part, perfectly flat. 
The river Leeambye is six hundred yards wide. 
It is the continuation of the Zambesi. The soil 
about it is a dark loam. “The country is cov- 
ered with clumps of beautiful trees, among which 
fine open glades stretch away in every direction.” 
Great numbers of buffaloes and zebras graze on 
the plains. Hunting is usually poor sport on 
account of the heat of the sun. Our traveler 
ascends the magnificent river. It is adorned 
with many islands from three to four miles in 
length. ‘The islands,” says he, “at a little dis- 
tance seemed great rounded masses of sylvan 
vegetation reclining on the bosom of the glorious 
stream.” Further north the bed of the river is 
rocky, and there are rapids and, cataracts. The 
fall at Gonze is about thirty feet. Our traveler 
ascends to the confluence of the Leeba and the 
Leeambye. Above Libontee eighty-one buffaloes 
defiled before his fire one evening, and by day 
herds of splendid elands stood without fear two 
hundred yards off. The Barotse Valley extends 
a hundred miles. The people living in it are 
wont to say, “Here hunger is not known.” This 
great valley, Dr. Livingstone informs us, “is not 
put to a tithe of the use it might be.” The soil, 
he thinks, is so rich that it would make corn run 
entirely to straw. ‘My deliberate conviction,” 
says he, “was and is, that the country indicated 
is as capable of supporting millions of inhabit- 
ants as it is its thousands.” 


melons. 


It will now be most clearly seen that all the 
recent explorers of central Africa have rendered 
a similar conclusion ‘in regard to the value of 


the country. Do not their records distinctly 
show that those inner lands are full of richness, 


are well watered, are covered with a wild but | 





beautiful vegetation, and are not put to a tithe 
of the use they might be? It is curious to ob- 
serve the coincidence of this conclusion with the 
fact that, long before the days of the discoverers 
whose records we have briefly reviewed, when 
even the coast parts of Africa were but ill known, 
the great geographer, Malte Brun, used the 
words, “It is not impossible that in the center of 
Africa there may be lofty table-lands, like those 
of Quito, or valleys like the valley of Cashmere, 
where, as in those two happy regions, spring 
holds an eternal reign.” If Malte Brun were 
living to-day methinks he would often point to- 
ward central Africa and say, “Just as I predict- 
ed!” But the travels and explorations ‘which 
have resulted in discoveries reflecting so well on 
the sagacity of that geographer have all been 
made in ten years—only ten years! Would you 
not say that there has been some special exer- 
cise of the divine Providence contributing to 
bring these results to pass? How can you better 
account for the impulse which led this man to 
enter that pleasant interior from the west, and 
this other man to journey to it from the north, 
and this third man to travel to it from the north- 
east, and this fourth man to struggle to it from 
the east, and this fifth and greatest man to visit 
it and revisit it from the south? Ah! my brother, 
when He who made all the continents of the 
world says of one of them, “It is time that these 
my fine lakes, and rivers, and valleys, and high- 
lands, and mountains, and these my beautiful 
wild animals were seen and admired by civilized 
eyes—it is time that this interior fertility, and 
gorgeousness, and amplitude were become sub- 
jects of intelligent astonishment to Christianized 
nations—it is time that this ignorance, and po- 
lygamy, and idolatry had begun to give way for 
the increase of Jesus!”—then it is that intrepid 
men hasten, from one clime and another, to seek 
out and map God’s hidden acres of rich allu- 
vium. 

Listen now while I recapitulate. Duncan 
reached thickly-wooded valleys, sparkling streams 
and rivers, breezy highlands, beautiful meadow- 
like regions, pleasing solitudes, water-lilies, de- 
licious grapes, large trees of luxuriant growth, 
dry and healthy plains. Barth found himself 
traveling on fertile soil and in hearing of count- 
less birds of gorgeous plumage, pursuing a route 
girded by lofty mountains, passing through large 
walled towns inhabited by thousands of people, 
marching over country abounding with indigo, 
sorghum, millet, corn, rice, wheat, cotton, salt, 
pepper, beans, onions, and copious springs. 
Taylor wandered amid enchanting vegetation, 
entered a country of lotus-eaters, inhaled salu- 
brious air, was more and more attracted by the 
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freshness and the life of the land the further he 
progressed. Krapf and Rebbman discovered 
mountains whose tops are perpetually white with 
snow, trod on rich soil, breathed cool, healthful 
air, beheld charming scenery. Livingstone dis- 
covered a great lake, traversed fructiferous val- 
leys, sailed on the bosoms of beautiful rivers, 
was shaded by stupendous trees, was cheered by 
the music of brilliant birds of ten thousand va- 
rieties, was delighted by the sight of large plains 
covered with melons and with prodigious herds 
of quiet animals. 

And now let it be observed that neither of 
these explorers complains bitterly of the climate 
of those inner lands. Dr. Livingstone suffered, 
it is true, twenty-nine attacks of fever; and at 
Naliele, he said in his Journal, that “he was 
already getting tired of quoting his fevers.” But 
does he attribute these to any permanent mias- 
matic causes in the interior? Does he tell us 
that the Makololo tribes, the Balonda tribes, or 
the tribes about Lake Ngami suffer generally 
from fevers more than the English people do, or 
than we Americans do? Did not the first white 
explorers of the interior of the new world suffer 
hard fevers along the Mississippi, the Ohio, the 
Hudson, and the Connecticut? You can find 
nothing in Dr. Barth’s or in Dr. Livingstone’s 
descriptions of inhabited African country—the 
tsetse fly excepted—that is more gloomy than 
Barber has given in his Historical Collections of 
New York. Speaking of the early character of 
Canandaigua, now the most beautiful city of 
western New York, Barber says, “The settlement 
of this town commenced in 1790, and in 1797 I 
found it but feeble, contending with numerous 
embarrassments and difficulties. The spring of 
that year was uncommonly wet and cold. Be- 
sides a good deal of sickness, mud knee-deep, 
musketoes, gnats so thick that you could hardly 
breathe without swallowing them; rattlesnakes, 
and ten thousand discouragements, every-where 
incident to new settlements—surrounded by 
these—in June of that year I saw with wonder 
that these people, all Yankees from Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Vermont, were perfectly 
undismayed, ‘looking forward in hope sure and 
steadfast.’ They talked loud of what the country 
would be by and by, as if it were history, and I 
received it as all fable.” 

Suppose yourself, my reader, to be traveling 
to-day in the southern parts of our own continent, 
far from your most congenial friends and from 
the dear old home where you experienced the 
buoyancy of childhood, and thus wandering on 
ground all strange to you, and in an atmosphere 
to which you have not become acclimated— 
would you not be predisposed to have as many 


| as twenty-nine fevers in as many days? How 
could as many as one hundred and seventy 
thousand people live and multiply in the Faita 
country, where Krapf and Rebbman traveled, if 
that were a land of virulent fevers? The ex- 
plorers to whom I have referred speak discour- 
agingly only of the African sea-coasts. ‘The 
great barriers,” says Dr. Livingstone, “which 
have kept Africa shut are the unhealthiness of 
the coast and the exclusive, illiberal disposition 
of the border tribes.” 

|. Such is central Africa. Who now can believe 
that those interior lands, having a capacity so 
great and presenting aspects so favorable, were 
designed to lie uncivilized forever? 

But the susceptibilities\of the people of these 
lands are not less an argument for the belief 
that their country is destined to become the basis 
of a nation of the future. Who will say that not 
even the distant posterity of those millions of 
rational and accountable, but benighted beings 
will know how to read and write? how to hold 
commercial intercourse with other nations? how 
to build churches, colleges, palaces, and monu- 
ments? how to invent labor-saving machines? 
how to embody beautiful ideals in poems, in 
paintings, in statues? how to print newspapers? 
how to send thought along quivering telegraphic 
wires? how to harness and drive the iron horse? 
Who will suppose that in the next age, when we 
all shall be dead, the natives of interior Africa 
will not have felt the increase of Jesus? Bear 
in mind that those natives are not incapable of 
high intellectual development and discipline. 
One missionary affirms that “six years’ experi- 
ence has taught him that Africans can learn any 
thing.” 

It must of course be admitted that, for the 
most part, the inhabitants of central Africa are 
sadly degraded by ignorance and superstition; 
that they are, indeed, poor pagans, thinking 
wrong, believing wrong, worshiping wrong, living 
wrong, dying wrong. But you know what is able 
to save them from their idolatry, their indolence, 
and their vices. Christianity and commerce, 
linked as congenial and loving sisters, each dis- 
posed justly to estimate the importance of the 
other; both pledged to be resolute and persever- 
ing in despite of all obstacles, in despite even 
of death itself—these, codperating under the 
divine Providence, are the powers which are able 
to civilize the nations of central Africa and 
make its neglected lands “bud and blossom like 
the rose.” May the beautiful day hasten, whose 
unclonded sun in its course from the orient to 
the occident shall look down on that broad con- 
tinent to find it thronged with an intelligent, 





happy, Christian nation! 
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LOGAN AND JUDAH; 
OR, TWO GREAT SPEECHES, 
BY REY. J. A. SWANEY. 


a | MAY challenge,” says Jefferson, “the whole 
of the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and indeed any more eminent orators, if Europe, 
or the world, has furnished more eminent, to pro- 
duce a single passage superior to the speech of 
Logan, a Mingo chief, delivered to Lord Dun- 
more, when Governor of Virginia.” This high 
praise comes from a man of no mean judgment. 

Equal to this speech of Logan, if not superior 
to it, is that of Judah, delivered in the court of 
Pharaoh before his incognito brother, the Gov- 
ernor of Egypt. Both these productions must 
be viewed in connection with the events of the 
times in order to be appreciated. To be moved 
by Logan, we must read his history. To be im- 
pressed by Judah, we must read the account of 
Joseph and his brethren, given in the book of 
Genesis. In analyzing these speeches some 
things ¥ere noticed which appeared both curious 
and useful. 


LOGAN'S SPEECH. 


1. Its sentences. They number fifteen. The 
longest is the first, containing thirty-three words; 
the shortest is the last, which contains only two 
words, 

2. Its words. 
and ninety-six. 


They amount to one hundred 
There are one hundred and 
forty-seven words of one syllable—three-fourths 
of the whole number; forty of two syllables, and 
nine of three. One hundred and fifty-nine of 
these words are derived from the Saxon lan- 
guage, being a little less than fourteen-seven- 
teenths of the whole. There are eighteen from 
the French. 

3. The style is concise and clear. 

4. The speech opens with a beautiful Scrip- 
tural allusion. 

5. There are two main points. First. The 
Striking contrast between his love for the whites 
and the return which it met. His love is painted 
in lively colors, and presents a pleasing climax— 
it gave food and even clothing to those in want; 
more, it kept him idle in his cabin while the blood 
of his country was running out in war at the 
hands of his cherished ones. Further, it brought 
on him the scorn of his fellows without losing its 
force; and still further, it nearly caused him to 
give up his own nation and adopt that of the 
whites. The return for this is strongly stated, 
and then illustrated by a “thought that breathes,” 
“There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins 


of any living creature.” Secondly. Some human 


passions are naturally and vigorously set forth. | 


—_—_ 





Vengeance within him called out for blood. He 
glutted it. Yet he felt joy springing up at the 
beams of peace. Not the joy of fear—no! His 
fearlessness is sublime. 

6. The conclusion is a masterly stroke of 
pathos: not that the orator weeps; no, he is too 
bold and brave. But when we behold him in his 
position of sublime fearlessness, we look around 
to see the numerous friends such a man must 
have. But there is not one! 

JUDAH'S SPEECH. 


1. As found in our English version, Genesis 
xliv, 18-34, it contains fourteen sentences. The 
eleventh is the longest, in which there are sixty- 
six words; the eighth—a sentence of twelve 
words—is the shortest. 

2. It is composed of four hundred and thirty- 
two words: three hundred and fifty-three of these 
are of one syllable, being nearly five-sixths of 
the whole; seventy-eight are of two syllables, and 
one is of four. There are three hundred and 
seventy-two words from the Saxon, being a little 
less than fifteen-seventeenths of the whole, and 
twenty-seven from the French. 

3. The style is marked by great simplicity and 
power of description. 

4, There are three grand points. 


First. An 


argument to show his father’s love for the young- 
Secondly. Based on this, another argu- 
ment, to show that the father, an old man, would 
die if the youngest son should be lost, in which 


est son. 


there is a beautiful allusion to the “gray hairs” 


of the aged parent. These arguments are well 
sustained by a chain of facts, which carries with 
it its own evidence of truthfulness. Thirdly. A 
magnanimous surrender of the orator’s life, lib- 
erty, and happiness, in order to insure these 
blessings to his father. 

5. Through the whole oration there runs a 
stream of pathos, which gently pours upon you a 
baptism of tears. 

6. The effect, which should always be noted in 
every instance of eloquence as chiefly showing 
the speaker's power, was, in this case, overwhelm- 
ing. Joseph, finding he was unable to refrain 
himself, caused the Egyptians to go out from 
him. Then he wept aloud, so that the Egyptians 
and the house of Pharaoh heard him. 

If Plutarch, instead of Moses, had written the 
account of Joseph in its present inimitable form; 
and if Joseph had been Cicero's brother, and Ju- 
dah Cicero himself, doubtless the production of 
the biographer and the speech of the orator 
would have been ranked among the greatest lit- 
erary works of antiquity. In fact, the whole 


history, of which this is but a brief episode, has 


scarcely an equal in the whole range of literature. 
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CHRIST IN THE SHIP. 


BY WAIF WOODLAND, 


Far out upon the Galilee 
Of human life we glide, 
With sun and storm alternately 
Beating upon the tide. 


We stand beneath the creaking sails 
And hear the waters roar, 

And sometimes turn a wistful glance 
Toward the receding shore; 


While Memory speaks with touching tones 
Of other, earlier years, 

Repeating tales of cherished love, 
That fill our eyes with tears. 


To-day she points her finger back 
Above the waters blue, 

Where eddying currents curled around 
One of our little crew. 


And I remember how, that night— 
’T was dark, and cold, and late— 
The Master of our little craft, 
And I, his trembling mate, 


Crushed low with agony, as Death, 
With visage grim and dread, 
Upon our darling’s little face 
His ghostly shadow spread, 


Felt a subduing influence steal 
Upon our chastened will, 

And heard above the dashing spray 
A whispered, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 


Then as we saw the happy smile 
That bathed our dead child’s lip, 
We hushed our murmurings, and knew 
That Christ was in the ship. 


Since then the searching winds of life 
Our silken sails have torn, 

And much of blighting wear and tear 
Our little bark has borne. 


But swiftly o’er the Galilee 
Of life we homeward tend; 
Rejoicing as we go, that Christ 
Is with us to the end. 
Nor wind nor wave, nor life nor death, 
Our peace can overwhelm; 
In storm or calm we ’ve naught to fear 
While He is at the helm. 


——e @o—______ 


THEN AND NOW. 
BY CHARLES BOYNTON HOWELL. 
TuEN I sailed in the bark of woe; 
Dire storms arose on every side; 
The rocks of despair lay black below, 
And dark was the rushing tide! 


Now I sail in the bark of faith 
Hopefully toward the shining shore; 

Safely Ill pass the straits of death, 
And be free for evermore. 








‘¢ Werk is it? 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LIVING WATERS. 


BY PAMELIA §&. VINING. 


We have wandered far 
O’er lonely wastes and scorching sands, 
And sought to quench our burning thirst 
In the cool streams of foreign lands; 
But we have felt an after thirst, 
A longing still for fresh supplies; 
O tell us where, ’mid scenes of earth, 
This fount of living waters lies. 


Where is it? we have weary grown 
Of drinking but to thirst again; 
Say, is it found on Europe’s shore, 
Or far on India’s burning plain? 
Is it amid the dreary wastes 
Of desert Afric far away; 
Or in some isle of southern seas 
Round which the restless billows play?” 
Pilgrim of earth! 0, why afar 
Through ancient deserts should you stray? 
For faint and weary still you are, 
And dangers darken all your way. 
O’er India’s plains, o’er Afric’s wastes, 
Through foreign climes you seek in vain, 
And shiv’ring toil ’mid arctic snows, 
Yet ne’er the wished-for object gain. 
But there ’s a voice whose gentle tones 
All sweetly breathe from sacred lore; 
“Tam,” saith Chyist, “that living fount 
Where thou mayest drink and thirst no more. 
O, worn and weary, sick of earth, 
Weak, fainting pilgrim, come to me; 
The fount of living waters here 
In me, thy great Redeemer, see! 


Thou need’st not bring the wealth of earth, 
No treasures dug from earthly mine, 
No glitt’ring gems of matchless worth, 
In payment for that draught divine; 
But bring a soul that longs and pines 
For joys that God alone can give, 
And, kneeling at his hallowed shrine, 
Of heaven’s pure waters drink and live!’ 


——ege———— 


THE BEAUTIFUL ART. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


Tue shapeless block of marble, 
Beneath the sculptor’s hand, 
Becomes a thing of beauty 
To gladden all the land. 


The daubed and dingy canvas, 
Beneath the painter’s brush, 
Reflects the glow of heaven 
And the forest’s answering blush. 


And words of common echo, val 
Beneath the poet’s pen, 

Receive a life-power mighty 
To stir the hearts of men. 


But a higher art and nobler— 
He masters it who would— 
Is overcoming evil 
By oft returning good. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


Tue Forsrppen Carerutness.—‘ Be careful for 
nothing.” Phil. iv, 6. 

This is one of a series of exhortations addressed 
by Paul to the Christians at Philippi, in order that, 
by obedience thereto, they might attain to the enjoy- 
ment of “the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.”’ 

It may serve to promote this desirable state of 
mind in some of our readers, if we attempt to explain 
and enforce the apostle’s exhortation. We notice— 

I. WHAT THE EXHORTATION DOES NOT REQUIRE. 

1. It does not require, of course, that we should give no 
heed to our own actions. He who is not careful in re- 
lation to what he does, has forfeited all right to the 
Christian name, for he violates the plainest require- 
ments of Christianity. The Antinomian, filled with 
the pride which goeth before destruction, and the 
haughty spirit which is the harbinger of a terrible 
fall, may talk of the little importance which attaches 
to his conduct, since Christ has borno the penalty of 
all the sins which he may or can commit; but not so 
the man who draws his inspiration and his directions 
from a book, which charges him to “abstain from 
2ll appearance of evil’’—‘‘to cleanse himself from 
all filthiness of the flesh and spirit’’—to ‘‘be holy 
for God is holy;’’ and warns him, that “ without ho- 
liness no man shall see the Lord ’’—and that “into 
heaven nothing shall enter which defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie’’— 
but that “every man shall be rewarded according to 
his works.”’ 

2. It doee not require indifference as to cur eternal 
We are far from thinking that religion con- 
sists in concern about one’s own soul. That is, at 
best, the uneasiness of the patient who is conscious 
of his disease—favorable so far as it leads to the ap- 
plication of the remedy, but never to be confounded 
with health. But neither does the Bible require ab- 
solute self-forgetfulness in relation to higher inter- 
ests. Despite the greatness of their names, they are 
neither sound philosophers nor Scriptural theologians 
who inculeate a religion which thinks not of heaven 
and hell, or of the soul’s welfare. Earnestly as some 
of them plead for it, it is not in human nature to be 
content tobe damned. The soul must first be assured 
of its own salvation before it can rise to the highest 
degree of self-abnegation which has yet been at- 
tained. The Bible inculcates the loftiest virtue; yet 
it presents future rewards and punishments as mo- 
tives to effort. When I read such passages as, “ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life; ‘To him that overcometh, will I grant to 


we lfare. 





sit with me on my throne,” ete.; I see that the sub- 
lime stoicism of which our philosophers speak, is not 
to be looked for, and that so long as Christian men 
are but men, a regard to their future welfare will in- 
fluence their life. 

3. It does not require—albeit there is enough in the 
so-called religious world to make one suppose so—i# 
does not require that we should be unaffected by what hap- 
pens to others. A callous disregard of the imterest of 
our neighbors is most opposed to the genius ot the 
Gospel. What is Christianity, but ‘to breathe the 
spirit, and to copy the example of Christ? And did 
not he give “‘himself a ransom for many?” Has he 
not charged us with the keeping of our brother, and 
taught us to recognize a brother in every man we 
meet? O marvelous phenomenon! Aman, reputedly 
religious, who does not feel for his fellows, when re- 
ligion requires us to “love our neighbors as our- 
selves ’’— to ‘do unto others, as we would that oth- 
ers should do unto us’’—to “look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things of 
others!” It may be so. He may pass for religious 
now and here. But then and yonder it will be found 
that “‘pure religion, and undefiled, is to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” His religion 
will be of little avail if the Judge can say to him, 
‘“‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these ye did it not to me.” 

We note— 

II. WHAT THE EXHORTATION FORBIDS. 

1. Harassing anxiety in relation to temporal circum- 
stances. Such anxiety, it should be remarked, is not 
occasioned by or peculiar to any one class of circum- 
stances. It rather indicates a state of mind which 
never fails thus to manifest itself even in the most 
diverse conditions. In adversity it peevishly bewails 
its hardships, in prosperity it fearfully anticipates 
reverses. Amid poverty it is anxious about the fu- 
ture, lest the scanty supply should fail; possessed of 
a little, it is feverishly eager to increase its store; 
with abundance, it fears the loss of its possessions. 
Or if it find no occasion for anxiety in its own posi- 
tion, there is enough in that of others. To provide a 
competence for one’s family—what a life-long battle 
many fight for this purpose! What anxious days and 
sleepless nights they spend! How health is shat- 
tered, how higher duties are neglected in consequence! 
And is not this as it should be? Would you censure 
a man who cares for his own? What says my text? 
“Be careful for nothing.”? )To leave a competence to 
| your children is well enough if it can be done—bet- 
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tey than to waste your property on yourself, or to rot 


like a sluggard in idleness—just as it is lawful enough | 


to desire prosperity on your own account. But nei- 
ther is of sufficient importance to warrant harassing 
Tell us these are natural 
But though natural, they 
are not the less unchristian. They betoken a want 
of confidence in God—of faith in Christian truth. 
What? keep your mind constantly on the rack, that 
you may leave something to your family? Distress 


anxiety or mental distress. 
to man—and we admit it. 


yourself because you can not give them a competence? 
Why should you? It may be better that they should 
depend on their own industry—perhaps better that 
they should feel some of the pinchings of want. Be 
anxious to procure wealth for yourselves? Allow 
your mind to be depressed with the fear of poverty? 
Why should you? To be rich is not the object of 
life; nor is it essential to happiness. The poorest 
man may usefully, ay, and happily, fulfill his course 
here and enter heaven at last. The richest can no 
more. It is well to use the means by which you are 
likely to obtain the object of your wish; but having 
given a due share of attention to these, you should 
neither be too anxious for success, nor too concerned 
about failure. If God controls all that concerns you, 
you succeed or fail only according to his appoint- 
ment; nor can you either, except as he sees best. 
Having done your duty and acquainted him with 
your desires, you may leave him to ordain—thankful 
that all your affairs are in the hands of one so mighty, 
so loving, and so wise. 

2. Distrust or fearfulness in relation to God’s cause. 
We can not conceive of a man being too desirous that 
God’s cause should prosper; but we can conceive of 


his being too fearful lest it should not. Regarding 


it as the hope of humanity, as the source of all that | 


is cheering in man’s progress or bright in his pros- 
pects, and as identified with the glory of God, his 
very zeal for its promotion may excite his fears, so 
that when events take place apparently unfavorable, 
he may anticipate disaster, and giving expression to 
his misgivings become a prophet of evil. To sucha 
man the text says—Banish thy fears. Be not dis- 
trustful of God’s power. Know, that however un- 
favorable the aspect of things, however pregnant 
with disaster, passing events may seem to you, God 
foresaw them all when he announced the coming tri- 
umph of his truth. They are all under his control. 
His cause is in his own hand, and able is he to bring 
to pass all that he has promised. Only do thy duty 
toward it, and then make known thy desires unto 
God—thankful that he reigns, doing “according to 
his will in the armies of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth.” 

3. Not to multiply illustrations; we have only to add, 
that the exhortation forbids carefulness in relation to 
every thing which being exclusively of divine appoint- 
ment, man’s doings can not in any way affect or control. 
Whatever pertains to your own duty, you should be 
careful to do promptly and well. 
clusively of divine appointment should give you no 
concern. In that case you are only to make your 
request known unto God, and then receive with 
thankfulness what he ordains, assured that that must 
be best—most conducive at once to the welfare of 








Whatever is ex- | 


the creature and his own glory. Having thus at- 
tempted its explanation, we proceed to show— 

III. Wuy THIS EXHORTATION SHOULD BE OBEYED. 

1. The course of conduct here enjoined is becoming, 
when we consider our own ignorance and short-sightedness, 
We know so little and see at so short a distance, that 
we are unqualified to form a correct estimate of the 
events which happen to us. Wecan not, from our 
nature, judge of their issue; nor can we penetrato 
the future so as to perceive their ultimate results. 
We can tell whether they are immediately pleasant 
or painful; but whether they shall be so in their re- 
moter influence is beyond our ken. We are often 
disappointed—sometimes pleasantly, sometimes pain- 
fully. Events which seem to threaten nothing but 
pain yield much enjoyment; others which promise 
enjoyment occasion bitter grief. That which was 
feared—how often has it proved a blessing?—that 
which we longed for, a curse? Calamitous occur- 
rences, as we call them—do they never prove advan- 
tageous? Fortunate occurrences—havye we never 
found them fraught with calamity? Congratulations 
are uttered many a time, when, did we see farther, 
we should use condolences; and as often do we con- 
dole when we might with reason congratulate. “All 
these things are against me,’’ said good old Jacob, 
just when all those things were most signally work- 
ing together for his good. And how often have we, 
like him, begun to despond when, as the issue proved, 
we had the greatest reason to hope? Surely such 
considerations are fitted to lessen our carefulness, 
and to induce us to wait with patience and confidence 
the evolution of God’s purposes. That accident 
which appears to you so inoppertune, may yet prove 
to have been most profitable. That sickness which 
has brought you so low, may yet minister diviner 
health. That poverty which is so repulsive, may 
prove the means of enriching thee. That loss may 
issue in thy highest gain. That disappointment, 
which is so painful, may be most gratifying in its 
results. Fear not: 


**God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.”’ 


That gloomy cloud will yet unfold itself and shed 
on thee # brighter radiance. That darkness, so 
dense, is the herald of the dawn. If there be tears 
in the night, it is that you may have songs in the 


| morning. 


2. This course of conduct is becoming when it is con- 
sidered that, with our utmost care, we can not determine 
what shall befall us, where we shall be situated, or what 
shall be the condition of our lot. While diligence in 
any undertaking is a condition of success, and he 
who wishes to succeed will study to do his duty, we 
can not by any amount of carefulness secure our 
wish. Think as you will, it is not in your power to 
add ‘‘one cubit to your stature,” or to ‘‘make one 
hair either white or black.’’ With all your anxiety 
about the future, can you tell what will happen to- 
morrow?—how its dangers may be avoided, or its 
necessities be provided for? Could you pierce the 
vale of the future you might find a pretext for your 
carefulness; but it is to no purpose when you know 


_ not what a day may bring forth. 
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3. This course of conduct is becoming, when we con- 
sider that by prayer we may enlist on our behalf God’s 
all-sufficient power. When we commit our way unto 
God, and, making known to him our requests, leave 
him to order aright all that concerns us, he pledges 
himself to provide for us all needful good, and ren- 
der all that befalls us conducive to our welfare. And 
when his power is thus enlisted on our side, is it not 
enough to relieve us of all care? Surely he is strong 
enough to shield us from evil, and to supply our 
wants. When you see how he adorns the lily, and 
feeds the raven, and cares for the sparrow—how, 
from the seraph which soars and sings in his presence 
to the insect that flutters in the sunbeam, all crea- 
tures are dependent on his bounty—surely you can 
not fear that he is unable to supply you with any 
real blessing, or to protect you from aught that might 
prove injurious. He who made and upholds the 
worlds—surely he needs not your assistance in the 
performance of his work, nor need you have any fear 
that he will leave it undone. That eye that glances 
throughout all space—that hand that measures the 
floods, and spans the skies, and grasps the winds— 
that finger whose touch originates the vast chain of 
sequences which constitutes the universe—that power 
that hangs the worlds in space and keeps them there; 
surely these are enough to supply thy little wants 
and protect thy little interests. It is true disap- 
pointment may await thee—every wish may not be 
gratified; but be sure of this, that if disappointed it 
is well that it should beso. If thy wish be denied 
thee, it is because it would prove no blessing to thee, 
but a disguised curse. 

4. I only add, as a supplement to the foregoing consid- 
eration, that this course is becoming, because God’s wis- 
dom and love invite us to confide in him. Why should 
you be careful? Do you know better than he? Can 
you judge more accurately of what is likely to prove 
conducive to your welfare? Can you suggest to him 
aught that his wisdom might fail to perceive? Will 
your carefulness enable you to escape any evil which 
he knows not how to avert, or secure any good which 
he knows not how to bestow? Or if you can not 
doubt his wisdom, do you mistrust his goodness? Is 
it that, though all-wise, you do not think him loving 
enough to be trusted with your temporal concerns? 


or that he deems them too insignificant to be worthy | 


of his regard? What! Does he not feed the small- 
est insect? Does he not open his hand and supply 
the wants of every living thing? ‘Consider the 
lilies, how they grow.” ‘‘Consider-the ravens,’’ how 
‘your heavenly Father feedeth them.” And are not 
his children better than they? If God care for the 
beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air, and the 
insect that crawls at your feet, ‘‘ will he not much 
more care for you, O ye of little faith?” Was it for 


you the Savior led a life of sorrow—that he passed | 


through the mysterious scenes of Gethsemane and 
Calvary? Has God redeemed you at such a costly 
price? And after having done so much, does he cease 
to care for you now? “But Zion sid, the Lord hath 
forsaken me, and my Lord hath forgotten me.” ‘Can 


& woman forget her sucking child, that she should 


not have compassion on the son of her womb? yea, 
they may forget, yet will I not forget thee. Be- 
Vout. XX.—40 











hold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my 
hands.” 


Appiication 10 Gop.— Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 


unto you.”” Matt. vii, 7. 

Here are three words expressive of three different 
acts used to designate true prayer. The one idea 
conveyed by the whole seems to be, earnest applica- 
tion to God. True prayer is not a mere sentiment, 
nor an emotion, nor a form of words, however Scrip- 
tural. It is an importunate appeal to Heaven. 

There are five things implied in true prayer: 

1. An undoubting faith in the existence of God. To 
appeal earnestly and habitually to a being in whose 
personal existence we have no faith, is a mental im- 
possibility. ‘‘He that cometh to God must believe 
that HEIs.” Can an atheist pray? No. He has no 
supernatural intellect to take cognizance of him—no 
supernatural heart to feel for him, and no supernatu- 
ral hand to help him. To him there is nothing 
higher than blind, resistless, iron-hearted nature. 

2. An undoubting conviction of the personality of God. 
It seems to me as mentally impossible to pray to an 
infinite something, destitute of all personal attributes, 
as it is to pray to nothing. If I believe that there is 
nothing but God, that he is every thing, the entire ag- 
gregation of entities, the sum-total of being, and 
that I am an integral part of him, how can I pray? 
An appeal to the INFINITE IT, may be poetry, but can 
not be prayer. The all-theist can no more pray than 
the no-theist. Vagueness and vacuity are alike un- 
suited to evoke a praying state of soul. 

3. An undoubting belief in the susceptibility of God to 
human appeals. Paul tells us that he that cometh to 
God must not only believe that he is, but that he is a 
rewarder of all those who diligently seek him. It is 
manifest that unless a man believe that God attends 
to prayer, and that he can attain by it what he can 
not without, he will never truly pray. The man who 
regards God as too great to attend to the individual 
concerns of his creatures, and as having established 
such a system of laws for the government of the 
universe as to admit of no such interpositions as are 
involved in the doctrine of ‘‘ answers to prayer,”’ can 


never pray. The Deist, therefore, can no more pray 


than either the atheist or pantheist. 

4, An undoubting consciousness of our dependence upon 
God. Unless a man feels his need he can never be 
in earnest for the necessary supply. A profound and 
ever-prevailing sense of our need of divine help must 
ever lie at the foundation of all true prayer. De- 


pendence upon God, as a doctrine, is common; no 


one who believes in a God could question 1t for a 


| moment; but as a conscious practical feeling, how 


very rare! And hence true prayer is rare, even where 
true theology prevails. 

5. An undoubting faith in the mediation of Christ. 
Christ is man’s medium of approach to God. ‘No 
man can come unto the Father,” says he, “ but by 
me.” Now, we say, that these five things must be 
deep settled convictions before there can be true prayer. 
Where they are still the subjects of debate and dis- 
cussion—mere ideas of the intellect rather than vital 
impulses in the heart—you can not have true prayer. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


ALEXANDER’S WEEPING FoR New Wortps To Con- 
queR.—The following is a literal translation of the 


anecdote concerning Alexander the Great, which is | 


so often misquoted. Alexander, when he heard from 
Anaxagoras concerning an infinity of worlds, wept, 
and his friends asked why he wept. ‘Is it not suffi- 
cient cause for weeping,”’ said he, ‘if, when there is 
an infinity of worlds, we have not yet become masters 


of one?’’ C. 


Divine PrescreNce OF Morat Acts.—Have we a 
direct annunciation in the word of God to support 
the dogma of theologians about God’s foreknowledge 
of the choice of free agents? Or is nearly all they 
have written thereon human and inferential? 

J.L. E. 


A Weattuy EstasiisHMent.—In 1321 Hugh Spen- 
cer, head of one of the great English families, for 
some political misbehavior was expelled from the 
realm and his property confiscated. On taking the 
inventory of the same it was found that he possessed 
in different parts of England fifty-nine manors, 
twenty-eight thousand sheep, one thousand oxen and 
steers, one thousand two hundred cows with their 
calves, forty mares with their colts, one hundred and 
sixty drawing horses, two thousand hogs, three hun- 
dred bullocks, eighty carcases of beef, six hundred 
muttons in larder, ten tuns of cider, ten thousand 
pounds ready money, thirty-six sacks of wool, and a 
library ot books. 


Oricix or Prin Money.—Toward the close of the 
fifteenth century, an epoch that marks a transition 
style in the dress of ladies, pins were looked upon 
with great favor as new-year’s gifts. They displaced 
the old wooden skewer, which no effort of skill, no 
burnishing or embellishment, could convert into a 
sightly appendage. Pins, in that simple age of the 
world, were luxuries of high price, and the gift was 
frequently compounded for in money—an allowance 
that became so necessary to the wants af ladies of 
quality, that it resolved itself at once into a regular 
stipend, very properly called “pin money.”? We 
still keep up the term, although, now that pins are 
as cheap as dust, it means every thing or any thing, 
except that which it originally implied. 


Luter’s Frienp ALexis.—In one of the past num- 
bers of the Repository the question is asked, “Was 
Luther’s friend Alexis killed in a brawl or struck by 
lightning?” 

Neither statement is correct. He was simply as- 
sassinated. See a new and extremely-interesting 
history of the Reformation in England, Ireland, 


Scotland, Germany, France, and Italy, by Rev. | 


Thomas Carter, published by Carlton & Porter, New 
York, pages 128, 129. Many,of Luther’s historians, 
including Michelet and Audin, say that Alexis was 
struck by lightning; but the author we have referred 
to shows that this is apocryphal. This history will 


well repay a perusal, not only for its instructive facts 
and researches, but for the charm it throws around 
the scenes of the Reformation. 8. J. 
THEY 
Sneeze.—The origin of this custom has been vari- 
ously accounted for; but the greatest number of an- 
cient writers affirm that it commenced in the year 
| 750, under Pope Gregory the Great. A dreadful pes- 


| 
| Tue Cvstom or BLessinG PERSONS WHEN 
! 
| 


tilence raged at that time, and it being observed that 
all who sneezed died, the Pontiff ordered a form of 
prayer and a wish to be said to persons sneezing. 


Dip Jesus Strxg?—So asks a querist. ‘‘ Did Jesus 
singi”’ He conversed with his friends, he discoursed 
in the assembly, he prayed both in private and in 
public; but did he sing? Who but a child could have 
originated that question? Yes, Jesus did sing. Lock 
at Matthew xxvi, 30, where it is said, ‘And when 
they [Jesus and his disciples] had sung a hymn, they 
went out into the Mount of Olives.”” Who can doubt 
that Jesus sang with his disciples on that occasion? 
Is it not probable also that he ‘‘led in the sing- 
ing?” 

Tirtes or Nosiiity.—The origin of the titles of 
peers is thus explained: Duke is derived from the 
Latin word duz,a leader. Marquis: this title was 
conferred upon those who held command of the 
marches, as the boundaries between England and 
Scotland were called, when these countries were hos- 
tile to England. Earl is derived from the Saxon 
word eorl, noble. The earl formerly had the govern- 
ment of a shire. After the conquests earls were 
called counts, and from them shires have taken the 
name of counties. Viscount, vice-comes, was the dep- 
uty of the earl. Baron: the title of baron is the 
oldest in point of antiquity, although the lowest in 
point of rank of any order of nobility. 


“Have the Ten Commandments ever been con- 
densed into ten lines of poesy?”? They have been, 
and are to be found in an old parish register in Lan- 
caster, in Nottinghamshire, England, 1689: 


Have no other gods but me; 

Unto no image bow the knee; 

Take not the name of God in vain; 

Do not the Sabbath day profane; 
Honor thy father and thy mother too; 
And see that thou no murder do; 
From vile adultery keep thou clean; 
And steal not, tho’ thy state be mean, 
Bear not false witness—shun that blot; 
What is thy neighbor's covet not. 


Minor Quertes.—1. Muley.—What is the meaning 
| and derivation of the word muley or mooley as applied 
to neat cattle without horns? It is not found in the 
dictionaries, and I am not sure whether it is used 
any where except in the west. 





2. Cocikney.—Why are citizens of London called 
| cockneys ? 
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I ’m TrrepD TO DeEatH.—Some of our young friends, 
we are afraid, are in the habit of exclaiming, “I ’m 
tired to death!” when really they are only a little 
wearied. To show you, children—we mean children 
of larger growth, as well as smaller ones—to show 
you how absurd this is, let me tell you a little story 
about Jane Mills: 

«0, mother, Iam tired to death!” said Jane, as she threw 
herself into a chair on her return from school. 

“ Tired to death!’’ repeated her mother, slowly. 

“Yes, mother; I am almost, I mean,” she added. 

“No, my daughter, not even almost,’’ said Mrs. Mills. 

“ Well, at any rate,’’ continued Jane, “I would not walk 
from here to school again to-day for any thing in the world!” 

“0 yes you would, my dear!” said her mother, gently. 

“No, mother, I am sure I would not; I am certain nothing 
could tempt me.” 

« But Iam nearly certain you could be induced to go with- 
out any urging,’’ answered her mother. 

“Well, mother, try me, and see if any thing could make 
me willing to go.” 

“Suppose,” said Mrs. Mills, ‘*I should offer to take you to 
I expect to visit it.’ 
great animation. 


the panorama this afternoon. 
“Do you, mother?” said Jane, with 
“May Igo? You promised to take me when you went.” 
“I intended to have done so,” replied her mother, “ but 


school.” 

“But I am quite rested now, dear mother!” said Jane. “TI 
would not fail of going for all the world! Why do you smile, 
mother?” 

**To think what an inconsistent littlé daughter I have.” 

“What do you mean by inconsistent, mother?” 

“Why, when a little girl says one minute that she would 
not walk a particular distance ‘for any thing in the world,’ 


and in the next minute says ‘she would not fail’ of walking | 


still farther ‘for all the world,’ she not only talks inconsist- 
ently or extravagantly, but foolishly. It is a very bad habit 
to use such expressions. 

“Yesterday, when you came home from school, you said 
you were almost frightened out of your life, and when I in- 
quired as to the cause of your alarm, you replied that you 
had met as many as a thousand cross dogs on your way home 
from school. Now, my daughter, I wish you to break your- 
self of this bad habit. 

‘‘From this time let your lips speak the thing you mean. 
The Bible says, ‘Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay;’ 
and adds, that ‘whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil.’ Will you try to remember what I have been saying, 
and strive to correct this fault, my dear child?” said Mrs. 
Mills. 

‘* Yes, dear mother,” replied Jane, “for I know it is wrong, 
and I feel ashamed and sorry for it.” 

‘Well, my dear,” added her mother, “ bear this in mind. 
And now you may get ready to go with me to see the pano- 
rama.” 

Davie Staying at Home Eventnes.—We have just 
given a little story especially for the girls. Now we 
have one for the boys. Most little boys are like 
Mark, and very few like Davie. Now, my lads, read 
this story, and then say whether you will do like 
Davie or like Mark: 

“Come, Davie, do promise me that you will come out this 
evening. We are going to have a first-rate time to-night. 
Engine company No. 5 has engaged the brass band and is 


Chilryren’s 





| 





| 
} 








| with a cheerful face. 
| were downcast and his manner sad. 


the place where it is exhibited is a long way beyond your | there’s a good fellow. 





Corner. 


going to march round the city with torches. Jack Ring, Bob 
Bluster, Tom Tweedle, and Will Wontdoright are all coming 
out, and you must come too.” 

‘** No, Mark, I can’t come out to-night; I’m engaged to be 
at home,” replied David, a blue-eyed boy with a lithe, gen- 


| teel form, and very intellectual expression. 


“That ’s what you always say, Davie. But I should think 
you might come out for once. The boys won't like you if 
you do n’t,” answered Mark, who was a short boy, with keen 
dark eyes, and a well-rounded form. 

“T don’t see what right the boys have to dislike me for 
staying in the house, Mark. Suppose I were to say I should 
dislike them for going out. Would n’t they tell me that it is 
none of my business?” 

“I suppose they would, Davie. They ought not to dislike 
you for doing what you prefer. But you know they like your 
company very much, and they can’t see why you should be 
so very strict in staying in every night. If you would join 
us once in a while they would be satisfied.” 

“Ah, Mark, I’m afraid of that once in a while. If I be- 
gin to spend my evenings in the street I shall break up my 
present habit of spending them at home, which is a good one, 
and I should soon form the habit of spending them in the 
street, which is a very bad one. You knowif I do n’t begin 
I can’t go on.” 

“That ’s true, Davie. 
every night, but only to-night. 
We shall have a nice time, and no 
This was said in a very coaxing tone and 


But I don’t ask you to come out 
Come, Davie, now; do come, 


mistake about it.”’ 
manner. 

“No, Mark, I can not consent. I read the other day about 
the thorn which grows in Africa. It has very sharp points. 
If a man gets caught by it, he finds it hard work to get away 
with the clothes on his back. For when he tries to unhook 
one part of his dress he is caught in another. Every new at- 
tempt to get clear only hooks him the more firmly, till, 
scratched and ragged, he escapes in a pitiful plight. The 
people call this thorn ‘stop awhile.’ Now, I fear if I begin 
to come out at night, I shall get hooked by one pleasing game 
or another, till my habit of spending my evenings at home 
will be torn off my back. So, dear Mark, you must excuse 
me. Good-by.” 

** Good-by.” 

Davie ran home after this interview with a light step and a 
merry heart. He had resisted a temptation. He had con- 
quered himself, for he really desired to see the engine compa- 
ny’s procession. But he knew the danger of beginning to do 
evil, and therefore he said, ‘“‘ No,” to the very earnest entrea- 
ties of his friend Mark. 

Davie ate his supper at dusk with a good appetite, and 
then taking his lamp he retired to a little room at the end of 
the parlor, which his kind and thoughtful father had fitted 
up as a study. Seating himself at the table he took up a 
volume of history which he had been reading and soon forgot 
all about Mark, engine company, processions, and every 
thing of that kind. In fact, the hours sped so rapidly, that 
when the bell rung at nine o’clock he started up with sur- 
prise and exclaimed: 

“What! nine o’clock already? 
evening has gone!” 

This was not the first time that Davie learned that busy 
hours are short, and that happy moments fly swiftly away. 

The next morning Davie was at school at an early hour and 
Mark was there too. But his looks 
School had not begun; 


Dear me, how swiftly the 


so Davie said to him: 


‘* Mark, what is the matter? Did you have that good time 


| last evening?” 
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Mark looked up at Davie with a frowning brow. He was 
in ill humor, and bore marks of rough usage in his face. 

“ No,” he said, ** we did n’t have a good time. Jack Ring 
and Bob Bluster got into a wrangle, Tom Tweedle and I in- 
terfered, and then Jack Ring hit me and gave me this black 
eye. Bob Bluster gave Tom Tweedle such a kick that he ’s 
sick this morning and can’t come to school.” 

“Then you did n’t see the torch-light procession after all, 
did you?” 

**O, yes; we walked all around town with it, and I suppose 
we got so tired we were ready to quarrel with any body; and 
that ’s why the boys got so mad with each other.” 

* Well, Mark, I hope you will take my advice and not go 
out on evenings. Ienjoyed myself at home finely. I quar- 
reled with no one; I neither suffered harm myself, nor did 
And what is better still, I added sev- 
I do n't see that I 


” 


harm to any one else. 
eral new facts to my stock of knowledge. 
could have done better had I followed your advice. 

Mark admitted that Davie’s way was better than his. He 
said he would adopt it himself, but I believe he never did. 
His habit was too strong to be easily broken off. It was too 
much like Davie’s thorn to be readily escaped. He soon for- 
got his black eye, and was seen, and heard too, night after 
night, with a gang of idlers at the corners of the street. 

I hope my boy readers will take my friend David for their 
model. The practice of street roaming at night is one of the 
very worst habits a boy can fall into. It teaches him to waste 
his time, to neglect his studies, to form evil associations, and 
to corrupt his heart; while he who, like David, improves 
his evenings by pleasant studies at home, escapes much evil, 
grows wiser, better, and happier. 


Goop-By To Gop.—We do not just now remember 
who it was that first said ‘‘God made the country, 
man the city.’”” If there are any places on earth 
from which God is thoroughly banished, they are to 
be found in the great city. 
the following story: 


A child aged three years was witnessing preparations for a 
trip into the city, and got quite excited at the idea. 


trunk, and her head was full of the matter. On being called 
to say her prayers before going to bed, she went through the 
recital very sweetly, and at the close she added, with the ut- 
most simplicity: ‘‘ Now, good-by, Mr. God. 
Boston in the morning, to be gone two weeks.” 


Bap Pact anp Goop Pavt.—Mrs. Sigourney, in a 


beautiful little book called “Sayings of the Little | 


Ones,”’ tells the following story of little Paul: 


Little Paul came to spend an hour with his cousin Ellen. 


He was usually a good boy, but on this occasion a strange | 


change came over him. Nothing pleased him; dnd from dis- 
satisfaction he proceeded to cross words and aggressive meas- 
ures. He pulled the doll from his cousin and threw it angrily 
on the floor. 

He had even his hand raised to strike Ellen, when his aunt 
came in. 

“This can not be good Paul whom we are always so glad 
to see. Is it not some bad child wearing his clothes, and 
calling himself by the wrong name?” 

Quite crest-fallen he desired to go home. He felt ashamed 
that every one should be glad that his visit was over. Some 
time elapsed ere he repeated it. Then he went directly to his 


aunt and said, with a very pleasant face, ‘Good Paul has | 


come to see cousin Ellen. I am not acquainted with bad 


Paul.’’ 

WALKED ALL THE Way From HeEAven.—We are in- 
debted to the “ Little Pilgrim” for the following an- 
ecdote: 


A little boy three years old was blessed with a new little 


sister. The day following he was required to be very still, | 





This leads the way to | 


She | 


had been looking on to see her little things packed in the 


I ’m going to | 


and the reason given therefor, that his mother was very 


weak and his sister too. He obeyed the injunction carefully, 
In the course of the day some of the playmates came to the 
house; he rushed to the door, and, putting his little finger 
up to check the noise, said, ‘“‘ Be Very quiet—I have got a new 
baby sister, and she is very weak and tired—for she has 
walked all the way from heaven.” 


A Tovcuine Repty.—People are very apt to think 
and talk a great deal more about their afflictions 
than about their mercies; about what they have lost 
than what is still left to them. 
the house of a widow, said to her little son, “ My 
dear, you have no father now.” 
gave the follgwing touching reply: 


A minister, visiting 


The little fellow 


“No, I have n’t got any father,” and the tears began to 
start from his large blue eyes; “ but,” he added, with a smil- 
ing countenance, “‘I have got a mother though, and I ’ve got 
a James and a William, and a ’Lizabeth and a Hannah,” re- 
ferring to his surviving parent, and brothers and sisters. 
Would, says the minister, that other children, and men and 
women also, were as reasonable and thoughtful as this little 
boy; and when some of their blessings are removed, would 
turn their grateful attention to remaining blessings innu- 
merable, which may still be enjoyed! 


Tae Basy.—The following little waif will be ap- 
preciated in the household where “the baby” is 
nursed and loved: 


Another little wave 
Upon the sea of life; 
Another svul to save, 
Amid the toil and strife. 


Two more little feet 
To walk che dusty road; 

To choose where two paths meet, 
The narrow and the broad. 


Two more little hands 
To work for good or ill; 
Two more little eyes, 
Another little will. 


Another heart tg love, 
Receiving love again; 

And so the little baby came, 
A thing of joy and pain. 


Sayrnes anpD Dornes or CHILDREN.—Sometimes a 
whole volume of wisdom is concentrated in a single 
sentence uttered by a child: 


All over Mustard.—(Papa reading in hearing of intelligent 
child.) ‘The men were mustered on the deck preparatory to 
the disembarkation.’”’ ‘0, papa,’ said the child, “how 
funny the men must have looked all over mustard!” 


Forgiving Mamma.—Our three-year old has a mortal aver- 
sion to being punished, and resorts to various expedients to 
save himself, when he knows he has been nanghty. I was 
about correcting him a “ay or two ago for some offense, when 
he threw his arms around my neck and said, “I love you 
dearly, mamma, and I will forgive you.” When, at last, by 
kisses and coaxing, he escaped correction, he went down 
stairs and told his little brother that I did not whip him this 
time, ‘Cause I forgive mamma.” 

A New Devil.—A Roman Catholic peasant boy in Ireland 
is reported to have listened attentively to a priest earn- 
estly denouncing the “ revival,’’ and warning the people 
against it as the work of the devil. ‘“ Ah, then, your river- 
ence,” replied the lad, “it must be a new divil, for that’s 
not the way the ould divil used to make the people behave 
themselves.” 
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Wayside Gleanings. 


A CuapTer ON Beavx.—In the little story that fol- 
lows there is a moral worthy the attention and study 
of young ladies. The “ chapter’? was originally 
written by “ Dido”’ for Moore’s Rural New Yorker: 


“What a girl you are, Mary Allen! Tell me you never 
had a beau in all your life, and here you are twenty-two!” 

“T see you do n’t believe me, Jane, and I ’m sure it makes 
no difference. You can think as you please.” 

“But, Mary, how unlikely—how absurd! Qever had a 
beau! I should n’t like to be in your place. Why, here, I'm 
only twenty, and I’ve had beaux by dozens these five years.” 

“Please say what you calla bean. Define the word, Jane.” 

** Nonsense, Moll—you are teasing. Why, I only mean a 
gallant to attend upon you wherever you go, and to call and 
see you often, and take you out riding, and, may be, sit up 
half the night occasionally to chat with him—sparking, if 
you choose. Now, Moll, tell honest, will you pretend to say 
you never kept company with any gentleman?” 

“TIT do n’t see, Jane, why you are so skeptical, but I ‘ll try 
and keep my temper. No, I never did, and I never wish to 
I ’ve always had one of the best of gallants—brother 
No one could be more attentive and kind, and we are 
I don’t know what more you 


do so. 
Will. 
always so happy together. 
would have.” 

“QO, I dare say he is well enough, but I would not give a 
fig for my brother Joe fora beau. He never thinks of going 
out with me, for, in truth, I never give him a chance. How 
dull it would be, indeed, to be forever tied to one’s brother! 
And, besides, I should expect some would think that other 
gents did not care enough for me to offer their attentions. 
In short, I should consider myself unpopular.” 

“Well, may be I am very unpopular, unattractive, and all 
that. I’m sure I never thought of the matter, Jane, nor 
will it trouble me in the least. As long as brother Will is 
my protector I do n’t care for all your beaux.”’ 

“And what will you do when paragon Will gets married, 
eh, Mary?” 

“T never thought of that contingency—glad you remind 
me. Ican go with father, or uncle Thomas, or, at least I can 
stay at home. Youdo n’t frighten me at all.” 

“O, Mary Allen! You are a perfect old maid, are n’t you? 
Cut out for one exactly! If I were you I'd go straight to a 
convent. Joe and I have often spoken of you—how you mope 
yourself up, here at home, always clinging to Will like his 
shadow. 
lizing such a handsome gallant. 
have a chance to receive some of his attentions.” 

“And you, for one, Jane. No doubt he could ‘have a 
chance’ to flirt with you awhile and be turned off for the 
next new-comer. But, Jane, I have always respected your 
brother—tell me truly, does he really ridicule me?” 

““What—Joe? Bah, Mary, youare really in earnest. Why, 
you ought to hear him lecture me and hold you up for a 
model—a very paragon of all feminine perfections. I ask 
him why he does not proffer his services and turn gallant, 
and you would laugh to see his look of horror. I verily be- 
lieve he does not feel worthy to look at the ground where you 
step. He says you are not to be caught by every bait.” 

“Hold, Jane—cease your joking. I am thankful if he re- 
spects me. Even if I am an old maid I would be respected.” 

“Of course, Mary. But I must leave now, for I am expect- 
ing a call this evening.” And away she tripped, pitying the 
girl who had “never had a beau,” and picturing for her all 
the woes of singleness. 

Reader, this conversation occurred some years ago. Need 
we prophesy which now is the old maid, and which the happy 
wife? Jane Bradley flirted with this one, that one, and the 
other, and found plenty of casual admirers among a class of 





young men of no very lofty principles, who found amusement 
in her society while she was young, and gay, and pretty. 
But gradually, as the years passed, these left her for younger 
faces, as no one wished to make a wife of one who was a fa- 
vorite and boasted so many admirers. She feels a little bitter 
toward her more fortunate sister-in-law, Mary Bradley, who 
did marry; and her husband honors her the more for the 
great contrast between her tastes and principles and those of 
his trifling sister. 


MiseErigzs OF A Love-Lorn Youtu.—The following 
is a lugubrious description; but we think the love- 
lorn youth can be put to a better purpose than to 
‘‘drive a stake through him:” 

Misery is a thing of many aspects; even parting misery is 
multiform; a puppy left alone by its mother is doomed by the 
necessity of its nature to discomfit; a schgolboy when he 
turns from his home, and weeps his eyes away into the very 


| weakness of water, is a creature of forlornness and desola- 
| tion; a husband deserted by his wife may feel something of 


annoyance; a creditor made orphan of his account, his showy 
configurations stultified, his hope made bankrupt by the lim- 
itary transgression of his scape-debt, is a Ingubrious animal; 
but no other wretch, save the love-lorn stripling only, has all 
these attributes of anguish, lugubriousness, and what not, 
cast upon him, and then, te crown all, distraction upon the 


| heap of them, to prevent all reconcilement, to keep the ele- 


| ments from the very suspicion of amity. 


It is the lack of 
sympathy that distresses him! if he have it not, he dies at 
heart, or at best lives but witheringly. This is not needed 
by a man of the world; his business is his devotion, his gains 
are his loves, the fullness of his purpose is that of his heart 
also; but, where the beardless one has once been consentient 
of the said sympathy, he can not support himself without it; 
his heart fails him and is flaccid; it would be a mercy to 
drive a stake through him, and so fix him to a posture. 


How Pitts Covrtep.—The hero of our tale we will 
not expose by giving his locality. Probably some of 
our readers are acquainted with him: 


Pitts is a fast man, a sharp man, a man of business tact; 


| and when Pitts goes into a store to trade he always gets the 


All the girls are vexed enough at you for monopo- | 
If you ’d do as I do they'd | 





lowest cash price and says, ‘“‘ Well, I'll look about, and if I 
do n’t find any thing that suits me better I'll call and take 
this.” 

Pitts, like all fast men, is partial to women, and young 
ones in particular. Now, quite lately, Pitts said to himself, 
“Tam gettin’ rather’long in years and guess I’ll get mar- 
ried.” 

His business qualities would n't let him wait, so off he 
travels, and calling upon a lady friend opened the conversa- 
tion by remarking that he would like to know what she 
thought about his getting married. 

“Q, Mr. Pitts, that is an affair in which I am not so very 
greatly interested, and I prefer to leave it with yourself.” 

« But,” says Pitts, “you are interested, my dear girl; will 
you marry me?” 

The young lady blushed very red, hesitated, and finally, as 
Pitts was very well to do in the world, and morally, finan- 
cially, and politically of good standing in society, she accept- 
ed him. Whereupon the matter-of-fact Pitts responded: 

« Well, well, I °ll look about, and if I do n't find any body 
that suits me better than you, I "ll come back.” 


A Gracerut CompLimeNt To A Wire.—The follow- 
ing neat and beautiful reply was made by the late 
Daniel O’Connell, in response to a toast given in com 
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pliment to his wife, who was the object of his long 
and affectionate attachment. It was given at a po- 
litical meeting. The English language could not 
furnish any thing more touchingly tender and grace- 
ful: 


There are some topics of so sacred and sweet a nature, that 
they may be comprehended by those who are happy, but they 
can not be possibly described by any human being. All that 
I shall do is to thank you in the name of her who was the 
disinterested choice of my early youth; who was the ever- 
cheerful companion of my manly years; and who is the sweet- 
est solace of that “ sear and yellow leaf” age at which I have 
arrived. In her name I thank you; and this you may readily 
believe, for experience, I think, will show to us all, that man 
can not battle and struggle with the malignant enemies of 
his country, unless his nest at home is warm and eomforta- 
ble—unless the honey of human life is commended by a hand 
that he loves. 


ResIsTANCE TO IMPROVEMENTS.—The following from 
Archbishop Whately’s Annotations on Bacon’s Es- 
says, is a rich literary and scientific gem: 

It was the physicians of the highest standing that most 
opposed Harvey. It was the most experienced navigators 
that opposed Columbus’s views. It was those most conversant 
with the management of the post-office that were the last to 
approve of the plan of the uniform penny postage. For the 
greater any one’s experience and skill in his own depart- 
ment, and the more he is entitled to the deference which is 
proverbially due to each man in his own province, the more 
likely, indeed, he will be to be a judge of improvements in 
details, or even to introduce them himself; but the more un- 
likely to give a fair hearing to any proposed radical change. 
An experienced stage-coachman is likely to be a good judge 
of all that ‘relates to turnpike roads and coach horses; but 
yot should not consult him about railroads and steam-car- 
riages Again, every one knows how slowly and with what 
difficulty farmers are prevailed on to adopt any new system | 
of husbandry, even when the faults of an old-established 
usage, and the advantages of a change, can be made evident 


to the senses. 


A Beavtirct Picture or OLtp Acr.—He greatly 
errs who imagines that old age can not be beauti- 
ful: 


There is naturally but one disease—that of old age. To 
leave the world as gently as go out the embers on the hearth, 
or as the candle in its socket, without pain, shock, or spasm, 
this is worth taking pains for! Literally, the lot is terrible 
of a man with tottering limbs and gray hairs; dying by piece- 
meal, from racking rheumatism; from spasmodic asthma; 
from torturing gout; or the slow-eating cancer! the mind all 
the while, by reason of incessant pain, growing morose, quer- 
ulous, bitter, and atheistic! On the other hand, how ineffa- 
bly beautiful is it to arrive at a hearty, buoyant old age, with- 
out ache, or pain, or sadness; sunshine always in the face, 
gladness in the eye, the heart, meanwhile, welling up and 
running over with human sympathies and love divine, of 
whom “‘my mother sang’’ so oft in the clear, sweet, and | 
cheery tones of youth and health. 

“ The day glides swiftly o’er their heads; 
Made up of innocence and love, 
And soft and silent as the shades, 
Their nightly minutes gently move. 


Quick as their thoughts their joys come on, 
Bat fly not half so swift away; 

Their souls are ever bright as noon, 
And cali as summer evenings be.” 


And when their work is done, their journey ended, the life 
of time melts into an immortal existence 
“ As fades a summer cloud away, 


As sinks a gale when storms are o’er, 
As gently shuts the eye of day, 





As dies a wave along the shore.” 


es 

To have the lamp of life thus go out, physically, we must live 
regularly, temperately, actively; for by these means only 
can the human clock work well till all the wheels wear out 
together, and all cease their running at the same instant; 
then there is no shock, no pain, no torture, and scarce a per- 
ceptible struggle, so that the moment of departure can be 
noted only by the most scrutinizing eye. Reader! may such 
be your exit and mine! 


PRESENTIMENT.—Not long since we gave an instance 
of this strange and mysterious instinct, in the case 
of the Fijian missionary, John Hunt. In Shubert’s 
Mirror of Nature, the following instances are given 
of this strange impulse, instinct, or presentiment— 
whatever you may call it: 


A gentleman, an acquaintance of the celebrated French 
authoress, Mme. Beaumont, was about making a pleasure 
trip on the river with a party of friends. Every thing was 
ready, and he was just entering the boat, when his sister, a 
deaf mute, came suddenly and most anxiously running along, 
and seizing her brother’s arm and coat, tried to keep him 
back; but finding this unavailable, she threw herself at his 
feet, and taking hold of his knees, expressed, by the most im- 
ploring gestures, her wish that he should desist from going 
on the water. Touched by the painful, entreating expression 
in the face and posture of the deaf mute, several persons, 
joined in the prayers of the poor, unfortunate girl, and her 
brother finally yielded to their wishes. It was fortunate 
he did so, for the boat had gone but a short distance on the 
water when a sudden gust of wind made it capsize. Several 
of the company found a watery grave, and he, who could not 
even swim, would no doubt have met with the same fate, if 
his sister, by some divine presentiment, had not prevented 
his going. 

Once, on an evening, a rich and benign farmer felt, by 
some secret impulse, impelled to send, at a late hour, some 
articles of food to a poor family, in the neighborhood. 
** Wherefore so late; can not this be done as well to-mor- 
row?” said those around him. ‘“ No,” replied he, “ it must 
be done now.” While insisting, the worthy farmer did not 
know what a blessing his benevolent action was just then to 
the tenants of the poor hut, for there the father—who had to 
nourish and sustain the family—had fallen sick; the mother 
was infirm already, and the children had been crying for 
more than two days—the youngest of which was nearly dead 
from hunger. Thus the most pressing wants were at once 
removed, and perhaps some lives saved. 

Another gentleman, living near some coal mines in Silesia, 
awoke one night from his sleep with an irresistible impulse 
to go down in his garden. He rose, went down; the same 
impulse led him out of the back gate of his garden into the 
fields, where he arrived just in time to save the life ofa 
miner, who, in climbing up a ladder, missed his footing and 
fell down the shaft into a coal-tub, which his son was at that 
time winding up, but by the increased weight was unable to 
do so now alone. 

A venerable clergyman in England once felt, likewise, an 
unexpected desire to pay, late at night, a visit to a friend of 
his, whom he knew to be of a very melancholy turn of mind. 
Though extremely tired by the cares and labor of the day, 
and though the distance to his friend’s house was very great, 
the venerable gentleman could not resist his secret impulse. 
So he went, and, strange to say, arrived just in time to pre- 
vent his friend from taking his own life. The nightly visit 
and friendly exhortations had such a wholesome effect on the 
depressed spirits of his friend, that he never again attempted 
to commit suicide. 

Professor Buchner, at Marburg, being once in very pleas- 
ant company, felt a strong desire to go home and remove his 
bed from its old place to another corner of his bedroom. 
He yielded to the impulse. Having done so, he felt again at 
ease and went back to his friends. During the night a large 
portion of the ceiling in the room, just where the bed for- 
merly stood, crumbled down, and would no doubt have crushed 
him to death, had it not been removed from there. 
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Stems, Witerury, Scientific, and Atligions. 


Tre Crvin Wark in Syria.—This summer has wit- 
nessed a renewal of an old strife betwen the Maron- 
ites and Druses, or more generally between the Mus- 
sulmans and Christians, in Syria. The Maronites 
derive their name from a monk of the sixth century, 
and they have become so thoroughly corrupt that 
they only retain their title of Christian at ail by 
virtue of an alliance with Rome, whose schemes they 
subserve. The Druses are a sect of Mohammedan 
separatists who followed a blasphemous fanatic, the 
Caliph Hakem, in the eleventh century. Though 
nominally followers of the false prophet, they have a 
contempt for nearly all that the Mohammedans hold 
sacred, neither observing circumcision, prayers, fasts, 
festivals, and alms-giving, nor abstaining from wine, 
pork, and other abominations forbidden in the Koran. 
Bad as they are in practice there is not a whit to 
choose between them, and so long ag they alone were 
engaged in warfare, Christian nations felt no dispo- 
sition to interfere; but the war having assumed a 
terrific magnitude, and involving the horrors of mas- 
sacre and rapine upon inoffensive Christians, includ- 
ing women and children, the western nations have 
deemed it a duty to interfere. An armed expedition 
from France is now in Syria, nor did it leave home 
The savage Druses of the Lebanon Mount- 
ains number about 80,000, while the Christians of 
the Greek, Roman, and Protestant mission Churches 
number over 600,000. Among these, the Druses, 
aided in some cases by Turkish soldiery, have 
ravened like wolves. They have burned upward of 
a hundred and fifty villages, reduced not less than 
75,000 to poverty, and rendered them homeless beg- 
gars, and slaughtered nearly 10,000 men, women, 
and children. The city of Damascus has been 
sacked, and not a single house belonging to a Chris- 
tian spared. Four thousand Christians were slaugh- 
tered, and among them one or two foreign missiona- 
ries. The details of these outrages have aroused the 
sympathies of the Christian world, and large contri- 
butions have already been collected for the relief of 
the sufferers. Since the Turkish Government has 
manifested so much indifference, or shown its incapac- 
ity to protect its subjects, the eastern question will 
probably be revived—it has never been settled— 
and the dismemberment of Turkey will be the final 
result. 


too soon. 


SEEKoNK, Mass.—This ancient town has a reputa- 
tion of which its sons and daughters may be proud. 
In the course of the historical address delivered there 
on the 4th of July by P. L. Newman, he said that 
the town has given birth to seven towns and frag- 
ments of three or four others, and the old mother 
town, instead of a log thatched church and thirty 
families, has, in fact, now thirty-eight churches and 
thirty thousand inhabitants. He then referred to the 
eminent men who were born and had lived there. 





Boston, here lived and died. Roger Williams built 
his cabin here. Here was shed the first blood in 
King Philip’s war. The first mayor of New York, 
two centuries ago, was born and died here. Ben- 
jamin West was a native-born son of Seekonk; and 
in the Revolution, large contributions of men, money, 
and spirit were freely paid to the common cause. He 
also claimed for Seekonk the honor of having pro- 
duced within its limits—by Rev. Samuel Newman, its 
founder—the first full Biblical Concordance ever pub- 
lished in the world. 


Miss Warner, author of “ The Wide, Wide World,” 
recently bought Warner’s Island, on the Hudson, be- 
tween West Point and Cold Spring, the residence of 
her family, for $11,000. The purchase is one of the 
fruits of her successful literary career. 


Wituiam Pace.—After an absence of eleven years 
in the old world, this celebrated American artist has 
returned to New York, to make that city the place of 
his permanent residence. Like Reynolds, Mr. Page 
has a devotional love for Titian and the religious 
school of Venetian art. His great aim has been to 
discover the secret of color of the great hierarch of 
painters. In this, though many of his experiments, 
like those of Reynolds, were failures, he has in the 
end attained eminent success. Copies of some of 
Titian’s heads, produced by him, are such perfect re- 
productions that, placed side by side, no one can tell 
which is the original and which the copy. The last 
great picture which he executed in Rome was on one 
of the grandest themes of the Old Testament—Aaron 
and Hur sustaining the hands of Moses. 


Harriet Hosmer.—This eminent sculptor, of whom 
Americans are beginning to boast, has returned home 
to take care of her sick father. In seventeen days 
after the news of his illness reached her at Rome she 
was at his side—a striking mark of filial affection 
as well as the energy of her character. In this 
country she is engaged upon a bust of her father; 
also upon a monument for Mr. Crow, of St. Louis. 
It is an original design of her own, said to be of 
great beauty and power. The figure of the Savior is 
represented as extending his hand to raise a young 
girl who reclines at his feet. So expressive is the 
design that one will hardly need to read the inscrip- 
tion beneath—‘“‘ I am the resurrection and the life.” 
Miss Hosmer has also received the order for a bronze 
statue of Hon. Thomas H. Benton, for which she is 
to have $10,000. 


A British Pomprt.—Excavations are now-in pro- 
gress at Wroxeter, in Shropshire, formerly the an- 
cient Roman town, Uriconium. The Archeological 
Society, which this year held its summer meeting at 
Shrewsbury, has been investigating the buried, but 
now restored, city, and has made some interesting 
reports thereon. Among the recent discoveries was 


William Blackstone, the first white inhabitant of | the boudoir of a Roman or Romanized-British lady, 
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of the early Christian era—in which room are still to | 
be seen some of the little ornaments and aids for | 
the toilet which contributed additional luster to the 
beauty and fashion of those remote times; for in- 
stance, what was manifestly a pomatum-pot, or vessel 
holding some species of grease for the hair. There 
also is still to be found a species of pill-box, with 
the official stamp of authorization on it. The visitor 
seems in fact to be brought face to face with the 
daily domestic life of centuries ago, strangely rescued 
from oblivion, and once more given up to the light. 
We enter the abandoned chambers of a defunct 
civilization—stand, as it were, at the elbow of the 
artificer, and see the tools wherewith he works, and 
the incomplete results of his handicraft—are at lib- 
erty to examine and touch the fragile instruments 
that administered to the luxury of the hour—and 
may almost fancy we hear, in the light fall of dust, 
or the rustle of the outer wind, faint indications of 
the presence of departed citizens. These things sur- 
prise us less in classical lands, such as Greece and 
Italy, or in lands shadowy with an unfathomed 
antiquity, like Egypt and India; but in modern, 





steam-and-telegraph-girded England they come upon | 
us like ghosts. Perhaps we too readily forget that 
an ancient emperor of Rome was born at York, and 
that London was a venerable city when Saxon Alfred 
reigned, a thousand years ago. 


Westeyan University Grapvates.—Seven hun- 
dred educated men have already gone from the halls 
of this University into the Church and the world, 
most of whom are an honor to the institution. The 
first student who unpacked his trunk in the rooms of 
the new college has since become a bishop in the 
Methodist Church—Rev. 0. C. Baker, of Concord. 
The University has furnished American colleges with 
ten presidents and nearly forty professors, besides 
not less than two hundred teachers to the schools of 
the country. One-third of all the graduates have 
entered the ministry, and a number of them have 
gone into the foreign work. The missions of Meth- 
odism, with scarcely an exception, have workmen 
educated at the University, and the very latest grad- 
uating class has several candidates for the mission 
field. 


Tue FINDING OF OUR SAVIOR IN THE TEMPLE is said 
to be the chef-d’euvre of Holman Hunt. ‘It cost 
$15,000, and nearly that amount has been already 
received for tickets of admission to see it. 


Buriat or Protestant So.prers in Avstr1a.—The 
Minister of War in Austria has just ordered that 
Protestant soldiers shall only be interred in cemeter- 
ies in a part separated from the Catholic portion by | 
a hedge or inclosure. 


Americans Inv Evropr.—It is estimated, says the 
London American, that thirty thousand Americans 
have left New York and Boston this season. 


Tue CANAL ACROSS THE IstHMUS oF SuEz.—M. de 
Lesseps has returned to Paris from Alexandria. He 





reports that the construction of the famous Suez 
canal is going on with prodigious rapidity; the 
native “navvies,” stimulated by French example, 


prove efficient, and a place called Port Said, which a 
year ago was a bare desert, is now a town, and will 
become a city before another year expires. 


Kiutixe anp Brinerne THE Deap To Lire.—M. 
Jobard, a French savant, has discovered a way of 
suspending animation, and also of bringing the dead 
back to life. He professes to be able to restore a 
drowned man after two days’ immersion, and a 
frozen subject after ten years’ “ oblivion.”’ Provided 
a culprit’s neck be not broken, he can be brought 
back to life after hanging a whole day. A commis- 
sion has been named to examine M. Jobard’s system 
of suspending animation. 


PROTESTANTISM IN FLoRENCE.—Various sects of 
Protestants have of late been busily at work dissem- 
inating their doctrines, and exhorting the lower 
classes, heretofore so closely hoodwinked by priestly 
intolerance, to search the Scriptures, which are now 
freely distributed through the country, for themselves, 
to see ‘‘ whether these things be so.”” Among these 
expounders of the Gospel in Florence is Alessandre 
Gavazzi. The Waldenses and the Italian Evangel- 
ical Churches have likewise their regular places of 
worship and lectures, and the sect of Irvingites has 
opened a chapel here, and is making converts in no 
small numbers. In short, the present aspect of Italy, 
intellectual and moral, may be characterized by the 
statement that on every hand, and in every class, is 
springing up the lavish manifestation of an intense 
life, proportioned to the numbness and sterility of 
the centuries of death which went before. 


Literary Morrtatity.—The tables of literary mor- 
tality show the following facts in regard to the 
chances of an author to secure lasting fame: Out of 
1,000 published books 600 never pay the cost of 
printing, ete., 200 just pay expenses, 100 return a 
slight profit, and only 100 show a substantial gain. 
Of these 1,000 books, 650 are forgotten by the end of 
the year, and 150 more at the end of three years; 
only 50 survive seven years’ publicity. Of the 50,000 
publications put forth in the seventeenth century, 
hardly more than 50 have a great reputation and are 
reprinted. Of the 80,000 works published in the 
eighteenth century, posterity has hardly preserved 
more than were rescued from oblivion in the seven- 
teenth century. Men have been writing books these 
3,000 years, and there are hardly more than 500 
writers throughout the globe who have survived the 
outrages of time and the forgetfulness of man. 


Important Discovery.—The stone from “ Prairie 


Quarry,’”’ in the western suburbs of Chicago, has 
| been found to yield, under the action of heat, gas 


equally brilliant as the same volume of coal gas, 
and the burned stone is found to contain fifty per 
cent. of pure sulphur, the residue being excellent 
lime. The Second Presbyterian Church in Chicago is 
built of this stone, and is noted for its antique and 
venerable appearance. West Lake-street is macad- 
amized with this stone. It is thought by some that 
an immense oil-spring is below the quarry—the 
streams of which have permeated the stone. The 
superintendent of the gas-works confirms the dis- 
covery. 






































Witerary 


(1.) WHat May BE LEARNED FRoM A TREE. By 
Harland Coultas, Author of Organic Life the same in 
Animals as in Plants, ete. 8vo. 190 pp. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cineinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co.— 
In a simple and fascinating style the author traces 
the building up of the tree from out of its primary 
unit. The office of the folia nutrientia—nursing leaves, 
in elaborating provision for the nourishment of the 
embryo tree, the development and office of the aerial 
leaf, the formation of the bud-scales or folia tegmen- 
tia for the protection of the shoot during winter, the 
record of each year’s growth made upon the trunk 
and branches, the conical structure, the successive 
layers formed by the annual growth, and, in fine, the 
whole anatomy and physiology of the inner organi- 
zation of the tree, and also its relations to the air, 
the sunshine, the rains, and the winds, are some of 
the topics elaborated in the work. The author also 
discusses the natural causes which produce the ine- 
quality in the development of the branches and the 
buds of a tree, the rhythms or oscillations of growth, 
the changes which take place in the constitution of 
the tree at the period of puberty, and the inner laws 
of its organism leading to its death. No one can 
read this little work without ever after looking upon 
that crowning glory of the vegetable world—the 
tree—with a higher interest and intelligence. 

To another feature of the work we can not give 
unqualified commendation. The moral analogies the 
author sought to find in the structure of the tree, and 
the lessons or homilies with which he closes each 
chapter, might, for the most part, have been omitted 
without detracting from the merits of the volume. 


(2.) Tur AmertcaNn Hymn anv TunE-Boox. By S. 
G. Stevens, M. D., and Rev. W. M’Donald. Boston: H. 
V. Degen & Son. New York: Mason & Brothers. 1860. 
8vo. 
popularity. 


least love singing. 


The people—all the people, sing, or at 
Hence the multiplication of 
hymn and tune-books. The work before us will take 
rank among our best collections. It contains a large 
number of choice hymns and a rich selection of 
tunes. The form, arrangement, and size of the work 
is much the same as that of our authorized Methodist 
Hymn and Tune-Book. Quite a number of the 
hymns are repeated and thus placed under different 
tunes. The same is true also of the tunes. This 
arrangement increases the bulk of the book without 
adding much to its value. A simple reference or 
contiguity of position would have accomplished the 
object as effectually. The hymns in this collection 
number 941, and of these no fewer than 811 are com- 
mon to it and the Methodist Hymn-Book. Of the 
175 tunes, 94 are common to both books. In the 


Methodist Hymn-Book are 337 hymns not found in 


this. Among discarded hymns are 189 of Charles 
and 11 of John Wesley’s. The compilers of our 
Hymn-Book, in their excessive admiration of Charles 
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Hotices. 


Wesley or in their jealousy for the honor of the poet 
of Methodism, inserted not a few of his poems that 
might have been spared without injury to the collec- 
tion. But the authors of ‘“‘The American”? have 
gone to the other extreme and omitted some that can 
not well be spared from any collection. Let us in- 
stance a few. We can only give the first lines; but 
these are sufficient to call to mind the hymns; 


And wilt thou yet be found? 

Father, to thee my soul I lift. 

Gracious Redeemer, shake. 

In age and feebleness extreme. 

In that sad, memorable night. 

Jesus, the conqueror reigns. 

Let the world their virtfe boast. 

Long have I seemed to serve thee, Lord. 
Let the redeemed give thanks and praise. 
My sufferings all to thee are known, 

No need of the sun in that day. 

O how shall a sinner perform! 

O that I could my Lord receive! 

O that I could repent! 

O that thou wouldst the heavens rend! 

O *t is enough, my God, my God! 

Peace, doubting heart, my God’s I am. 
Savior of all, what hast thou done? 
Servant of God, well done. 

Shrinking from the cold hand of death, 
Sing to the great Jehovah's praise. 
Sinners, the call obey. 

Still nigh me, O my Savior, stand. 

The wisdom owned by all thy sons. 
Though eighteen hundred years are past. 
Thou, Lord, hast blest my going out. 
Thy ceaseless, unexhausted love. 

When shall I hear the inward voice? 
With glorious clouds encompassed round. 
Would Jesus have the sinner die? 


Among these our readers will recognize some of the 
grandest of Charles Wesley’s lyrical poems; and, 
what is more, some that are strongly marked with 
that peculiarity of Charles Wesley—speciality of ap- 
plication. 

On the other hand, “‘ The American” has gathered 
up several beautiful and really-valuable hymns not 
found in our collection. Let us instance a few: 


As when the weary traveler gains. 
Broad is the road that leads to death. 
I am but a stranger here. 

Joyfully, joyfully onward I move. 
Just as I am, without one plea. 

Life is the time to serve the Lord. 

My days are gliding swiftly. 

My heavenly home is bright; 

Must Jesus bear his cross alone. 
Nearer, my God, to thee. 

Out on an ocean all boundless we ride. 
Thou art gone to the grave. 

We are bound for the land of the pure and the holy 
We are out on the ocean sailing. 





But we can not particularize further. Some of the 
above will undoubtedly find place in a new edition of 


our Hymn-Book before long. 
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So far as we have been able to examine, this new 
collection answers to its cognomen, ‘‘ American.” 
That is, the selections have been so carefully made 
that the work contains nothing that can be objected 
to in any congregation where the cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian faith are received, and where spirit- 
ual life is cherished in the soul. 
however, is secured at the expense, a little, of direct 
and explicit doctrinal teaching on some points not 
unimportant, as we think. 

One thing farther we have a disposition to criticise, 
but that is a fault common to all our compilations. 
It is the tinkering—not to say mutilation—of the 
productions of the grand old masters of lyric song. 
Verily the age of sublime lyrical composition seems 
to have passed, and an age of little criticisms to have 
succeeded. Men who could not by any possibility 
rise so high as the composition of a single stanza 
above the most commonplace, do not seruple to at- 
tempt the retouching of the sublimest strains of 
Charles Wesley! It is like a common builder under- 
taking to perfect the sublime conceptions and elabo- 
rate delineations of Michael Angelo. 

The late Dr. Nelson, smarting under the mutila- 
tions of his splendid hymn—*‘ Shining Shore ’’-—said 
that ‘‘hymn tinkers were the legitimate descendants 
of old Adonibezek, who cut off the thumbs and great 
toes of the threescore and ten kings, who gathered 
their meat under his table. They are the mutilators of 
the poet kings of the earth. They break the ninth 
commandment, he used to say, for they bear false 
witness against their neighbor; and they break the 
eighth, for they rob him of his good name; and they 
break the sixth, for they must effectually kill off the 
hymn so that it never more is sung by those who 
have known the original. There are several of my 


favorite hymns that have been killed stone dead by | 


these hymn-murderers, and I never sing them in the 
congregation, and only alone, or in my family, where 
I can sing them as they ought to be, and not as they 
are.”” Should Charles Wesley come back among us he 
would stand appalled at the mutilation of his verses, 
and his harp, we fear, would become silent forever. 


(3.) Ory Mackinaw; or, the Fortress of the Lakes, and 
By W. P. Strickland. Philadelphia: 
Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 
404 pp.—The stories of early timés in the 
west, and the notes of the first travelers in the Mis- 


its Surroundings. 
James Challen & Son. 


12mo. 


sissippi Valley, are full of thrilling interest. Some 
of these stories are condensed in the present volume. 
The explorations of De Soto, Marquette, and La 


Salle have a charm about them which our more per- | 
| and graphic as true; and the essays, as a whole, are 


fect acquaintance with the scenes and places visited 
by them can not dissipate. The brief summary of 
their discoveries here given, with the legends of the 


Indians and romantic tales of the settlements about | 
| considered the higher possibilities of the ordinary 
| class of minds, in the pursuit of knowledge and 


the old fortress will be read with absorbing attention. 
Accompanying these historical sketches are valuable 


chapters on the geography, commerce, resources, and | 


future prospects of the lake region; with statistical 
tables of the manufactures, mineral products, timber, 
and shipping of the waters lying in the great basin 
of the north-west. A map and several views are in- 
cluded in this volume. Persons who seek information 


This immunity, | 
| 





concerning Mackinaw and its surroundings, will find 
this book a valuable repertory of facts in small com- 
pass. 

(4.) Rosa; or, the Parisian Girl. From the French of 
Madame De Pressense. By Mrs. J. C. Fletcher; with 
Frontispiece by M’Lenan. 16mo. 371 pp. Cloth, 60 
cents. Harper & Brothers, New York. Rickey, Mal- 
lory & Co., Cincinnati.—Almost every phase of France 
and the French has been exhibite®to us except that 
of home-life. Here we have that phase in a beauti- 
ful story drawn—as the translator assures us—from 
real life. 


(5.) Srupres in Antmat Lire. By George H. Lewes, 
author of “ Life of Goethe,’ “* The Physiology of Com- 
mon Life,’’ ete. 146 pp. Cloth, 
40 cents. Harper & Brothers, New York. Rickey, 
Mallory & Co., Cincinnati.—The great volume of na- 
ture is as yet an unexplored volume. Man is just 
beginning to open it. Every day he is astonished 
with new revelations, each displaying the power and 
goodness of the great Creator. The author of this 
little book writes in earnest. He is in love with 
his theme, and has produced a live book. It will 
not only instruct the young, but will give them a 
taste for studies of this kind. We regret that a book 
otherwise so valuable should be blighted by a theory 
so false and gross as that great scientific fiction re- 
vived by Darwin—the development theory. 


, 


Engravings. 12mo. 


(6.) Nemesis. “ The Mills of the gods grind slowly.” 
By Marion Harland, Author of ‘ Alone,’’ ‘“ Hidden 
Path,’’ “‘ Moss Side,” ete. New York: Derby & Jack- 
son. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 499 pp.— 
‘Nemesis’ is an interesting story, in some parts 
weuring an air of improbability, but, we are assured 
by the authoress, a faithful transcript of life and 
character as it has actually existed. The scene is 
laid in eastern Virginia. 

(7.) A Man. By Rev. J. D. Bell. Philadelphia: 
James Challen & Son. New York: Carlton d Porter. 
Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 12mo. 462 pp. $1.25.— 
This is a somewhat singular and certainly very com- 
prehensive title, yet we hardly know how the author 
could have employed a better to express his design. 
We think, however, that a title somewhat after the 
following style would have been more specific: “A 
Man; or, the Connection between the Culture of the 
Intellect and its Highest Aims and Pleasures.” The 
volume is a collection of essays—more than sixty in 
number. They are evidently the fruit of much 
thought and much labor. The style is terse and vig- 
orous—often almost epigrammatic; the numerous 
monographs of individual character are true to life, 


of a very condensed and suggestive character. We 
avail ourselves of an outline drawn by a cotempo- 
rary: ‘The work is in two parts. In part first are 


manly character. The difference between existing and 
living, laboring and working, is exhibited, and the 
fearful effects of the neglect or the abuse of intel- 
lect and physical culture. The author discusses the 
higher uses of the senses. Exposing the ignoble life 
of the mere utilitarian, he shows the true design and 
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salué of the beautiful. He dwells on the poetic sus- 
ceptibility in its relation to nature, on the pleasures 
of the eye and the ear, and on the scenery of the 
seasons. He discusses the life of the student, and 
the encouraging and rewarding felicities which ac- 
company the prosecution of intellectual pursuits. He 
considers the student’s dangers and errors; the im- 
portance to him of maintaining his health, and of 
fitting himself for practical life while he is engaged 
and delighted in the world of b6oks. The author 
also discusses the intellectual side of love, the life of 
the thinker, and the expression of thought and feel- 
ing in conversation, in wit and laughter, and in the 
gentler mode of tears. Part second shows the bliss- 
ful possibilities of mind endowed with superior pow- 
ers, and elevated by superior attainments. Essays 
of a condensed and very suggestive character are 
given on aspiration, on genius, on the discoverer, on 
the inventor, on the writer, and on the three inspira- 
tions—that of the poet, that of the orator, and that 
of the hero.”” We assure every young person who 
aspires to be “a man,” in the highest and truest 
sense of the word, that he will find in this book a 
noble aid. We recommend it to all who do think, 
and to all who would learn to think. 


(8.) Tue Queens or Society. By Grace and Philip 
Wharton. Illustrated by Charles Altemont Doyle and the 
Brothers Dalziel. York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 448 pp. 
$1.50.—This work contains biographical sketches of 
Sarah Duchess of Marlboro, Madame Roland, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, Georgiana Duchess of Dev-' 
onshire, Letitia Elizabeth Landon—L. E. L.—Mad- 
ame De Sevigne, Sidney, Lady Morgan, Jane Duch- 
ess of Gordon, Madame Recamier, Lady Hervey, 
Madame de Stael, Mrs. Thrale Piazzi, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Anne Seymour Dawer, La Marquise du Def- 
ford, Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, Mary Countess of 
Pembroke, and La Marquise de Maintenon. These 
ladies are called ‘‘ Queens,”’ because they were once 
leaders of fashion in the beau monde. They were not 
always models of character, and if the memory of 
most of them should perish the world would lose but 
little. 


New 
12mo. 


(9.) Serect LecturRES AND SERMONS OF THE Rey. 
WittraM Moriey Punsnon. With aa Introduction by 
Rev. G. C. Robinson. 12mo. 350 pp. $1. Cincin- 
nati C. Moore.—The brilliant fame of Mr. Punshon, 
as an orator, has preceded these lectures and sermons 
to our shores and prepared the way for their recep- 
tion. He is evidently one of the few who are gifted 
with the highest order of eloquence. Yet his power 
is not altogether a “gift.” In the evident careful 
elaboration of his sermons, which are not only writ- 
ten, but are actually delivered memoriter, is found 
demonstration that the inspiration of labor has com- 
bined with the inspiration of nature to endow Mr. 
Punshon with the crown of eloquence. We are glad 
to see his lectures and sermons produced in so neat 
and compact a form for popular use. 


TuE following school-books have been placed upon 
our table. They comprise a part of the “ National 
Serivs,” published by A. S. Barnes & Co., of New 
York city, and for which the Rev. J. W. Gunn, of 


The series must 


Troy, 0., is the agent for the west. 
be placed in the first rank of school-books now in 
popular use. The spellers and readers are the joint 
product of R. 8. Parker and J. Madison Watson. 


(10.) Natronat Scuoon Primer, or Primary Word- 


Builder. l6mo. 64 pp. 8 cents. 
(11.) First Reaver, or Word-Builder. 16mo. 118 
pp. 12 cents. 
(12.) Seconp Reaper. 16mo. 224 pp. 18 cents. 
(13.) THirp Reaper. 12mo. 288 pp. 25 cents. 
(14.) FourtH Reaper. 12mo. 408 pp. 38 cents. 


(15.) Firra ReapEk—EL.ocution anp LITERATURE. 


12mo. 600 pp. 50 cents. 
(16.) ELEMENTARY SPELLER. 16mo. 160 pp. 10c. 
(17.) PRonouncinG SPELLER. 12mo. 188 pp. 12c. 


(18.) A New Mertsop or LearninG Spanise. By 
F. Ahn. 12mo. 149 pp. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co.—The phi- 
losophy of this book is based upon the aphorism, 
‘Learn a foreign language as you learned your 
mother tongue.” This is the only philosophical 
method of learning for*ign languages, and the sooner 
it is introduced into our schools the better for the 
cause of education. 


(19.) THE Lonpon QuartERLy, for July, contains 
The Missing Link and the London Poor; Joseph 
Sealiger; Workmen’s Earnings and Savings; The 
Cape and South Africa; Ary Scheffer; Stonehenge; 
Darwin’s Origin of Species; The Conservative Reac- 
tion. New York: L. Scott & Co. Cincinnati: Pease 
& Co., 28 West Sixth-street. 


(20.) THe EpinsurGH Review, for July, contains 
Chevalier on the Probable Fall in the Value of Gold; 
Latest Geological Discoveries; The Patrimony of St. 
Peter; Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer, Prince 
Dolgoroukow on Russia and Serf Emancipation; 
Correspondence of Humboldt and Varnhagen von 
Ense; Cardinal Mai’s Edition of the Vatican Codex. 
Cincinnati: Pease & Co. Price of one Review, $3 a 
year. Price of the four Reviews, $8. ‘‘ Blackwood” 
and the four Reviews, $10. 


(21.) Buackwoop, for August, contains National 
Defenses; Lord Macaulay and Dundee; The Pursuit 
of Tantia Topee; The Great Earthquake at Lisbon; 
Norman Sinclair, Part VII; Wycliffe and the Hu- 
guenots; Domine quo vadis? The Transition State 
of the British Indian Empire. For sale as above. 


(22.) Tae Curist1an TEACHER is the title of a very 





able discourse commemorative of the life and char- 
acter of Rev. John Barker, D. D., late President of 
Alleghany College. By William Hunter, D. D. 


(23.) Minutes oF THE NorTH INDIANA CONFERENCE. 
Published by Rev. J. B. Birt. 


(24.) CataLocurs.—l. Pennington Male Seminary 
and Female Collegiate Institute of the New Jersey 
Annual Conference. Rev. J. W. Wiley, A. M., M.D., 
President, assisted by six teachers. 2. State Female 
College, Memphis, Tennessee. Rev. C. Collins, D. D., 
President, assisted by thirteen teachers. 
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Hew Pork Piterary Correspondence. 


Dogdays and Summer Tourists— Wonders at Home — New 
Rochelle — ‘“* New"? — Orthography of Surnames — Early 
Methodism in New Rochelle— Monument of Thomas 
Paine—His Death and Burial—His Bones—Books—A Man. 


To review the affairs and doings of the dogdays is 
a work especially appropriate to October. September 
is too early—the fruit is not then fully ripe; and No- 
vember is too nearly akin to winter, and itself too 
surly, to do justice to a season so entirely unlike it- 
self. It is pleasant when the leaves of the forest and 
Jawn have put on their rainbow tints, and already 
begin to strew the earth with a brown carpeting; 
when the hoar frosts glisten in the morning sunshine 
and windy gusts cause the shutters to rattle at evening, 
to muse on the affairs of the recently-departed warm 
weather season. 

While this month’s magazine is in the hands of the 
manufacturers, summer tourists are turning their 
faces city-ward; the gay resorts of the fashionable 
have already put on the air of desolation, so perti- 
nently likened to ‘a banquet hall deserted;’’ while 
in the city Mammon opens his court and welcomes his 
returning worshipers, and Fashion collects her devo- 
tees within doors. But all these things are quite out 
of my line. I have never been at Saratoga, nor New- 
port, nor the White Mountains—I mean to visit the 


last, sometime—and though I have been at Niagara | 


more than once, yet I prefer to go there when there 
are fewest visitors, and when the vampires, selling 
bogus curiosities, are not there; nor Blondin, playing 
the harlequin in the face of its sublimities. But I 
love to spend summer in the country, in the quiet of 
the farm-house, and out of the way of all artificial 
and modish pleasure-making, and I usually succeed 
in somewhat gratifying my wish in the matter; and 
as now in duty I am bound to write you a “ corre- 
spondence,” I will do so by giving your readers some 
account of what I saw at my last rural retreat. 


Why will people go a long way to get what may be | 


obtained near at hand? Your western pioneers will 
pass by millions of acres of unoccupied land, as good 
and as cheap as any beyond, to find a suitable place 


in which to build cabins, and make for themselves 


‘‘homes.”” We send to distant regions for fine woods | 
and fine marbles, while our own forests and quarries | 
So, too, the | 


abound with equally-valuable materials. 
denizens of our cities travel vast distances, by land 
and water, to find what may be easily found in its 
highest perfection in near neighborhood to the largest 
towns. To one of these sequestered nooks, just out- 
side of the city gates, I betook myself when late the 
increasing fervors of Sirius sent the city’s hosts to the 
open country; and there eschewing the excitements 
of the great world—only keeping a watch upon its 
movements—I, for the time, gave myself up to com- 
munings with the genii loci. But of these only the 
most unsubstantial shadows remain; for both the 
original fauna and flora of the region have vanished 
before the desolating march of civilization; or in a 


| cred spot. 


| few cases, by fastening themselves upon it, they now 


flourish in new and widely-changed characters and re- 
lations. It is remarkable, however, how much his- 
tory becomes localized in some little out-of-the-way 


place, in the course of two centuries, and how the in- 


quisitive stranger finds himself most unexpectedly 


confronted with facts or monuments of things notable 
where he had least expected them. 

Now, if the reader would know my whereabouts at 
the time referred to, let him take up his map of “‘ New 
York and vicinity,’”? and just where his right hand 
grasps its eastern side, and the waters of Long Island 


| Sound press upon the main land, he will see a little 


circle marking the place of the village of New Ro- 
chelle. Thatis the spot of my last destination. The 
name is a historical one, carrying the thoughts away 
to another land, and to the contemplation of some of 
the great names of history—Henry of Navarre, Condé, 


| and Coligni. 


La Rochelle, the city of the Huguenots, their refuge 
and the place of their slaughter, is historically a sa- 
Since the dreadful day of St. Bartholo- 
mew it has been a ruined city; erying to heaven for 
vengeance against Papal Rome, and the Popish hie- 
rarchy of France; and the repeated upheavings of the 


| revolutionary earthquake in that country seem to 


signify that its ery is not disregarded. 

But I must confess to you that 1 do not like the prac- 
tice of calling our American towns after those of Eu- 
rope, and especially when they also carry the invidi- 
ous prefix “New.” Is ours always to be a new 
country, confessing itself secondary in the names it 
appropriates? And then what awkward distributions 
of names, and arrangements of duplicates as senior 
and junior! The largest city in America, and one 
among the largest and most widely known in the 
world, with its million of people, not only bears the 
name of an English provincial town, but buys the 
privilege to do so by constantly confessing its second- 
ary relation. True, our metropolis was once new, 
and so was Methusalah once young; but he grew 
older, and so shall our Empire City; and its name, al- 
ways sufficiently awkward, is steadily becoming more 
and more intensely untrue. I hope we shall have no 
more ‘‘new”’ states, cities, rivers, or mountains. 
Speaking of the names of places, did you ever notice 
the names of the caunties of the state of New York— 
those given since the Revolution? Nearly all of them 
are of Indian origin and strictly local, and as smooth 
and sonorous us the names of Italian cities—these 
are some compensation for the ungainliness of the 
name of our state and its chief town. For our ances- 
tors, however, there was an excuse for this use of for- 
eign names; they were themselves foreigners, and 
often homesick too, and so they attempted to produce 
a kind of illusion in their minds by which their for- 
eign resting-place might have a semblance of home. 

Virgil tells us how Aneas found his exiled Trojan 
chiefs in their little colonies, each a’ new Troy, with 
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Idas and Olympuses in the surroundings, and with 
Simoises and Scamanders laving their fields. So 
the exiled Huguenots, when quietly resting in their 
trans-oceanic colony, remembered with tender long- 
ings la belle France; and because of their love for their 
native land they named their new settlement, la 
Nouveau Rochelle. The Huguenot element was a con- 
siderable one in the original population of our coun- 
try, and in New York, of all the many classes that uni- 
ted to make upits polyglot population, none were more 
truly and worthily esteemed. The traditions respect- 
ing these early colonists are both pleasant and curi- 
ous. As religious exiles they bore with them their 
characteristic zeal, both religious and partisan; they 
strictly observed all the rites of their religion, and 
would go afoot, to New York city—twenty miles—to 
attend public worship, till, after some years, a church 
was established among themselves. Though nearly 
two hundred years have gone by since that town was 
founded, and though great changes have occurred in 


7 | 


of the Sabbath, and their denunciation of churches 


| and ministers, they contributed to the general demor- 


alization. The descendants of the pious Huguenots 
partook of the prevailing spirit of the people of which 
they were an undistinguished portion, and their town, 
like others in the region, became an irreligious com- 
munity of nominal Protestants, unlettered and uncul- 
tured, intemperate and profane. In such a soil the 
seeds of French Deism readily took root and flourish- 
ed apace, though the lack of religious interest among 
them caused all opinions on religious matters to be 
held very loosely. 

As early as 1771, only five years after the introduc- 
tion of Methodism in this country, Joseph Pilmoor, 
the first Methodist minister in New York, accompa- 
nied by Robert Williams, then an English local 
preacher, and afterward the apostle of Methodism in 
eastern Virginia, struck out from the city on a tour 
of exploration, and penetrated as far as New Ro- 
chelle. Traditions of that visit still linger among the 





almost every thing, New Rochelle is still largely a 
French town—not, however, in its language or man- 
ners, but as to the ancestry of the people and their 
family names, some of which are revered among our 
honored names, in nearly all departments of life. 


New Rochelle is also a place of some notoriety in | 


early Methodistic history, and few places owe more to 
Methodism. Here, asin most parts of the old province 
of New York, the state of the people, both socially and 
morally, and more especially religiously, during the 
latter half of last century, was far from favorable. 
The war of the Revolution passed over these parts in 
successively-advancing and retreating waves, for 
seven years, and a state of things existed which no 
historian has adequately delineated. Education was 
almost entirely neglected by the common people fora 
hundred years, and for three successive generations 
very few of them could read, and the hand-mark was 
the almost uniform signature. A curious result of 
this oblivion of letters is seen in the orthography of 
surnames; which, after passing orally through three 
generations, were again written—but rather phonet- 
ically than etymologically. The descendants of the 
original Ten Eycks wrote Denike; the good French 
Fauchet, without change of sound, reappeared as 
Foshay; L’Estrange became Strang—g, hard—and 
Krankhuyt, dropping its caudal extremity, after the 
manner of tadpoles, was simply Cronk. The school- 
master was not abroad in those parts during all the 
eighteenth century; books were few and far between, 
and newspapers almost entirely unknown. In relig- 


ious matters things were‘ but little better. The Re- | 


formed Dutch Church was originally the established 
form of religion, and afterward the Church of Eng- 


land; but the English clergy were often among the | 


most unscrupulous of their class, and as to the Dutch 
** Dominies,” if they only had “ coot larnin’”’ they 
were reckoned “ fery coot,’”’ though both drunken 
and profane. A few dismal old churches were found 
in the larger villages, but church-going was, as to the 
masses, a thing quite unthought of as the usual Sab- 
bath-day occupation. There were also considerable 
numbers of Quakers scattered over this whole region; 
and though they had not then so grievously departed 
from the faith as in later times, yet by their disregard 


people as portions of the local legendary history. 
This was soon after followed by a visit from Asbury, 
then just arrived from England, who for some time 
itinerated through this and the neighboring towns, 
when as yet the Methodist itinerancy had not been 
organized in this country. A society was formed— 
few and feeble, but the nucleus of a great army—and 
the descendants of some of these original Methodists 
are still found walking in their fathers’ footsteps, 
while the aroma of the names of these old worthies 
| is still fragrant in all these parts. The house ot wor- 
ship provided by this little society in 1788, and still 
| standing, but rejuvenated, is said to have been the 
first to the east of the Hudson river after that in New 
York. New Rochelle was long the head of one of 
the best circuits in the conference, the history of 
which would form a stirring chapter in the yet un- 
written “ Field-Book of American Methodism.” The 
great revival that swept over these parts during the 
early years of the present century, added to the 
Methodist body a large class of young men of the 
better class, whose influence for good was very great. 
Not many of them became preachers, but as “ ex- 
horters’’—now an almost forgotten function—they 
were mightily effective. A remnant of these con- 
tinued till comparatively recently; and among the 
never-to-be-forgotten things of my early days are 
the earnest and thrilling ‘exhortations’ of some 
of these sons of thunder, to which I listened. 
Among the local events of my late summer’s sojourn, 
was the funeral of one of the last of this class, per- 
mitted by Providence to linger after the others had 
departed. A moral and social revolution has taken 
place through all these parts, of which Methodism has 
acted as no inconsiderable agency. 
| Passing one day to the northward from the village, 
along a broad avenue, studded with villas, lawns, and 
farmsteads, in a little stone-walled inclosure, just at 
the road-side, I saw a marble shaft, some fifteen feet 
high, with a kind of Egyptian capital, and on the 
side toward me was the inscription: 


THOMAS PAINE, 


Author of ‘“‘Common Sense:” 
Born in England, January 29, 1737, 
Died in New York, June 8, 1809. 
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Above this inscription was a medallion portrait, in 
bass-relief, as large as life, expressive, as I fancied, 
of great mental force and much bitterness, with the 
motto—said to have been Paine’s own—‘“‘ The world 
is my country; my religion, todo good.” Here, then, 
sure enough, I was standing face to face with the 
cenotaph of the great assailant of—first, earthly 
kings, and then of the King of kings—standing over 
the spot in which he was buried fifty-one years ago, 
but whence his bones were afterward removed to be 
taken to his native land, but not to receive an hon- 
Truly, the history of Paine af- 
fords matter for thought. I looked upon that mar- 
ble pillar and received instruction. After his return 
from France, in 1802, Paine, now grown an old man, 
found himself almost an entire stranger in the coun- 
try, poor and friendless, and with a temper and spirit 
not the best adapted to render an old man happy. 
Wearied and disgusted with public affairs, he now 
determined to pass the remnant of his days in pri- 
vacy; and accordingly, with what means he could 
command, he purchased a farm at New Rochelle, at 
which he passed a large share of his time, till increas- 
ing infirmity, and weariness with the monotony of 
country life, drove him back to the city, where he 
lingered on in great misery, and in squalid filthiness, 
till the day of his death. Seeing that his end was at 
hand, he endeavored to obtain a suitable place for 
interment; but after being denied by several churches, 
and even by the Quakers, of whom itis said he asked 
the boon of an undistinguished grave, he directed that 
his body should be taken to New Rochelle and buried 
on his own grounds. His funeral was strictly private; 
for the wretched man was without friends; and it is 
said the drunken grave-diggers sung his requiem in 
coarse and fiendish jests. Several years later, Rich- 
ard Cobbett— Peter Porcupine—successively Paine’s 
greatest eulogist and detractor, had his bones disin- 
terred to be removed to England. But when the ship 
that bore them arrived in the Thames, no one ap- 
peared to claim the consignment; but whether they 
were sold to the button-makers to pay expenses of 
transportation, or thrown into the river, is not cer- 
tainly ascertained, It is certain, however, that no 
one knows the resting-place of Thomas Paine. A 
few years ago an infidel club in New York, who sym- 
pathized with Paine chiefly in his hostility to Chris- 
tianity, procured this monument to mark the place 
of his burial, which before was indicated by a pile of 
stones. The stone and its inscription are not unnec- 
essarily offensive to the religious sentiments of the 


ored burial there. 


people among whom it is placed; and to their credit, | 


be it said, it stands unmutilated, though every child 
recognizes it as marking the grave of a very bad man, 
and superstitious people do not choose to pass that 
way alone after nightfall. Though Paine was a free- 
holder of the town and for some years a resident of 
New Rochelle, and though it was the place of his 
burial and now it contains his monument, yet his in- 
fluence over its people was always inconsiderable, 
whether for good or evil. He had run himself out 
of influence before he came among them, and was 
then rather adapted to repel than attract. 

Shall I write about books? Happily I have kept 
out of the way of most of them, though I must con- 


fess to having opened and dipped into a package re- 
ceived from a Philadelphia house. Two conditions 
ought to stand each as a sine qua non, with all books 
that presume to solicit a reading; first, they should 
be intrinsically good, and second, they should be well 
**gotten-up,” in fair paper, type, and workmanship, 
Of this second requirement, which respects the pub- 
lishers rather than the writer, the issues of Challen & 
Son are examples worthy of commendation. Of the 
matter and composition of those now on hand I must 
speak more carefully. Rev. John D. Bell—a name 
not unknown to the readers of the Repository—en- 
couraged, probably, by the favor with which his less 
elaborate productions have been received, launches 
his bark for a voyage on the great and perilous sea 
of authorship. A plump duodecimo of 462 pages, in 
generous type on snowy paper, smooth and firm, en- 
titled, “A Man,” and dedicated—mirabile dictu—to 
a friend of this writer, with a moderately-liberal sup- 
ply of the soft in said dedication, and with a table of 
contents that indicates sufficiently plainly that the 
book is a collection of ‘‘ thoughts,’’ is the craft upon 
which the expectant author makes his prime adven- 
ture. Now, the parts and properties above noticed 
are all that a professional reviewer or book-noticer 
is required to examine; but I have been so unprofes- 
sional as to go further; for I have actually read a 
large share of its pages. As to the title of the book, 
it is enough that when the thing came to be a name 
for it was needed; and as we call our infant boys 
| John, Peter, and Salathiel—to say nothing of the 
new-fangled, heathenish names that have come into 
fashion—and as ships, horses, and dogs have names 
given to them, so must books be named. Further, 
the title-page of a book should not usurp the office of 
the ‘‘contents;’’ nor should it be too long to be enun- 
ciated in a single breath, nor to be printed upon the 
label on the cover. Beyond this, with the negative 
eendition, that it ought not to mislead by false prom- 
ises, almost any thing will answer the purpose. I 





would not intimate that the title of Mr. Bell’s book is 
not significant, though its pertinency was not obvious at 


| first; and, moreover, an author has theright to choose 


the title of his book, just as in other cases names are 
given at the pleasure of the parties in interest. I 
have called this a book of ‘ thoughts,” and such it 
is—somewhat of the Timothy Titcomb style—less 
sparkling, perhaps, but much more wholesome and 
more truthful. It is never long-winded ; for its mat- 
ter is distributed into fourteen “ papers,” and each 
of these is further divided into from three to-eight dis- 
tinct pieces. It is a great advantage to be compelled 
to be brief ; for where only a little of a writer’s copia 
verborum can be given to the reader, that little is quite 
likely to be worth more than all the abundance would 
have been. I found “A Man” a decidedly-readable 
book, suggestive, instructive, and amusing. It may be 
read in the shade on a summer-day without fatigue— 
I presume, though I can not say so from experience, 
that it would prove equally agreeable during the long 
winter evenings. 

I have, in this letter, of set purpose avoided any ref- 





erence to what is going on in the great world of let- 
| ters, where, however, there is no want of activity just 
| now; of which, more by and by. 
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Ehitor’s 


Tue Rescve.—Disasters at sea are always fearful, 
because the chances of life are so few. Sometimes a 
ship leaves port and never returns; or it springs a 
leak in mid-ocean and goes down with its living 
freight; or the devouring flames drive the company 
into the small boats or upon hastily-constructed rafts, 
and they drift for days before they are picked up. In 
the mean time the wretched mariners endure all the 
horrors of thirst, hunger, wet, cold; and these are all 
hightened by the imminent peril of their condition. 
Help, it may be, will never come. The waves may 
submerge their frail boat, or dash in pieces the raft 
upon which they float. The monsters of the deep 
that have followed them for days now glut their ap- 
petites with savage voracity; and the scene closes 
with wailings of agony and despair, mingling with 
the sighing winds, but heard by God alone. 

From the Shipwreck of Falconer we quote a scene: 


* Uplifted on the surge to heaven she flies, 
Her shattered top half-buried in the skies; 
Then headlong plunging, thunders on the ground: 
Earth groans, air trembles, and the deeps resound! 
Her giant bulk the dread concussion feels, 
And quivering with the wound in torment reels. 
Again she plunges: hark! a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock. 
Down on the vale of Death, with dismal cries, 
The fated victims shuddering roll their eyes 
In wild despair; while yet another stroke 
With deep convulsion rends the solid oak, 
Till like the mine, in whose infernal cell 
The lurking demons of destruction dwell, 
At length asunder torn, her frame divides, 
And crashing, spreads in ruin o’er the tides.”’ 


Our picture gives hope of a better fate for the poor 
wretch, struggling in the midst of the waves. Nobly 
does he battle with the furious elements. We must 
save the man. It is a rescue. Stoutly the rowers 
pull the oars; the helmsman skillfully manages the 
rudder, and the pilot stands ready to fling the rope. 
Let us hope the poor seaman has strength to catch it. 
Then, when the tempest is past and land is gained, 
will he 

** By turns recount the wondrous tale, or sing 
The hardships of the main.” 


ArticLes DectineD.—The following poems! have 
been laid aside, namely: Thoughts of a Wanderer; 
Lucifer (too long;) Pleasure; A Scripture Sketch; 
The Challenger Outwitted; Let there be no more 
Gloom; What I Love; To My Friend; To My Friend’s 


Wife; The Lesson of Life; Our Gem; Hassan; I Love | 


Solitude; The Nightingale; The Grave of the Itin- 
erant’s Wife; All is Fleeting; Farewell to a Traitor; 
Little Lelia; Heaven; The Tornado; The Lost Bless- 
ing; The Storm on Galilee; Love Without Confi- 
dence; The Midnight Call. 

We must, also, respectfully decline the following 
prose articles, namely: The Mission of Literature; 
The Evening Hour; Woman; The Season; Solitude; 
Memory’s Wanderings; Goethe and Alfieri; Spring. 


L 


Dahle. 


Tue Repository ror ConrrisuTions.—Many ap- 
plications are made for the Repository in return for 
contributions. When these applications come from 
old subscribers, who through misfortune have been 
compelled to give up their old household companion, 
it is very hard to decline. Yet it is a matter that is 
hardly optional with us. Our action is meted and 
bounded by official obligations that can not be set 
aside. Were our ability equal to our will, we would 


send gladness to more than /i/ty families at once. 


Sewine-Macuines.—We have numerous inquiries 
relative to “the best’? sewing-machine. For family 
use, we must still recommend Wheeler & Wilson. 
The moment we are assured of a better—especially 
if it is cheaper—we will give it all due notice. We 
shall do this not in the way of advertising, but sober- 
ly believing it to be a public benefaction. John R. 
Wright, son of Rev. J. F. Wright, is one of the firm 
of A. Sumner & Co., the agents for the west. 


Ports AND Poetry or THE West.—That indefati- 
gable literary connoisseur, Mr. Coggeshall, our State 
Librarian, has been gathering materials for a work 
with the above caption, for several years. It will 
contain biographical and critical notices, as well as 
choice selections from the various authors, making 
an octavo of about 596 pages. We are permitted to 
take in advance a poem—never before published—by 
Otway Curry. It is entitled 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


The year has reached its evening time, 
And well its closing gloom 

May warn us of the lonely night 
That gathers round the tomb. 

But many a distant year and age 
May slowly come and go, 

Before the sleepers of the grave 
Another spring-time know. 

And yet, beyond the gloomy vale, 
Where death’s dark river flows, 

On sunniest shores our faith is fixed— 
Our deathless hopes repose. 

We trust that when the night of time 
Shall into morning break, 

We shall, from long and heavy sleep, 
With song and gladness wake. 


Rev. E. F. Neweit.—Among the few living links 
that connect the Methodism of the present with that 
of the past, is this aged veteran, now laid aside from 
effective work. In a note received from him not long 
since, he thus refers to the former times and com- 
panions: 

I go back to the days when the Lord poured out his Holy 
Spirit and blessed the faithful labors of John Broadhead, 
Martin Ruter, Phineas Peck, 8. Langdon, etc. Happy, hap- 
| py—thrice happy days! The glory of them still rests upon 

and cheers me. The calm, sweet hope of meeting the faith- 

ful children of God, cheers and comforts me in my declining 
years. And the desire to do good on earth and gain heaven, 
| gives me patience to wait till my change come. I hope the 
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same health and peace rests on all friends of the Savior of 
fallen mankind. Dear brother, you will see the marks of age 
in my communication. I am with my son, in South Caro- 
lina. We are allin health, and glad to receive and hope to 
profit by the welcome Ladies’ Repository. 

LeTTER FROM A LitTLeE GIRL TO THE EpiITror.— 
Thousands of our young readers will be interested in 
the following letter. It will not be wonderful if some 
other of his little friends—for he has more of them 
than he ever saw—should write tohim. But he might 
not be able to publish all letters. A bushel basket is 
not large enough to hold all the corn that grows in 
the cornfield. Nor is the Repository large enough 
to hold all that is written for it. But to our letter: 


I am alittle girl, and I live away down in the southern 
part of Illinois. I take your Repository. Pa said that my 
sister and I might give $2 and take it. But before it reached 
us the first time, my dear little sister fell asleep in Jesus. 
was @xpecting it a few days before her death; but ere it 
reached our southern home, she was cold in death. Having 
never taken it before, she was longing for the time to come 
when she could read over its pleasant pages. But the holy 
messenger saw fit to call her home before she had time to 
read it. She fell asleep in Jesus, January 30, 1860, aged 
eleven years and two months. She was a very sweet child. 
She always loved to go to Sabbath school and meeting, and to 
read religious books; would never read any other kind, and 
I know your Repository would have been her most welcome 
visitor, for it contains such excellent reading, and that is 
what we all like. 

Since we commenced taking your Repository we all can say 
we like it better than any magazine we have read lately, and 
now I think any one that reads its pleasant pages would not 
regrét $2 to take it; I know I would not regret it. Since I 
have been taking it, every Sabbath I sit down and look over 
all that I have, and I always feel better after it. And every 
month we hear eager voices going to the post-office inquiring 
if the welcome visitor has come, and when they get it they 
are all so eager they can hardly wait till each one’s turn 
comes to look at it. 

It is the most welcome visitor we have; although it comes 
a great way to see us, it comes every month, and yet we were 
as glad to see it the last time as we were the first. I liveaway 
down here and do not have much company, and so we always 
welcome the Repository with open hearts. Before I close 
now, I would advise all sensible people to take the Repository. 


A Lear 1x my Lire’s History.—There are sad 
leaves in every one’s life’s history. But though 
sad, they are often freighted with lessons we would 
not wish to unlearn. Thus writes a correspondent: 


On a beautiful winter-night, when the moon was shedding 
her calm and mellow light upon the quiet earth, and the 
stars, like sentinels, were watching over the serene beauty and 
dreamy slumber of nature, I was seated by the couch of my 
dying brother. The faint, flickering light told that the hour 
of midnight was approaching. Though I had not left his 
side for four days and nights, and had seen disease make 
slow but sure progress, I was unconscious of the new trial 
that awaited me. I knew not that in a few more hours I 
would bea friendless orphan, with no one upon whom to 
lean. A slight wave of his hand beckoned me nearer. I 
moved with noiseless step, and strained my listening ear to 
catch the faintest whisper, and thus he spoke: “God bless 
and protect you, sister darling, when I am gone. God has 
promised to be more than a brothergi you; promise me, 
Vara, that you will put your trust in him.” I was silent but 
a moment; an arrow had pierced my heart; I burst out in a 
wild cry; he raised his hand again, and I became perfectly 
silent. ‘ Promise me, Vara,” said he, more faintly than be- 
fore. I promised, but with a murmuring heart. I saw a 
deathly pallor come over his face. I drew his hand in mine; 
Ichafed it tenderly; but, ah! it was cold. I stooped and 


She 





called his name affectionately and passionately; he opened 
his eyes, and I never shall forget that look of mingled affec- 
tion and joy; his face beamed with an unearthly brightness, 
as he said, “* Dear sister, ham dying; the cold death-damp is 
on my brow; but I fear not, for God is with me; the gloom 
has subsided, and a light more brilliant than the sun shall 
guide me through the dark valley of death. I leave earth 
without one regret; my spirit is now about to return to the 
God who gave it. Press your lips upon my brow, Vara, and 
clasp me in your warm embrace, for I am very cold—there—a 
little nearer—now the last kiss.” I pressed my burning lips 
to his cold forehead, but I started back with a shriek; the 
last kiss had been given—for—he—was—dead. Thus the 
ruthless hand of Death plucked my idol from my embrace, 
and I was left to mourn his loss. Though a number of yearz 
have elapsed since my first wild grief passed away, I can not 
write this brief sketch without the tears falling thick and 
fast. Ican see no longer to write. I must leave you, dear 
reader, to commune with Him who can dry all our tears. 
May God grant that our hearts may be reunited in heaven! 

A New “ Pome.”—A rising literary star writes to 
the “‘ Rev. Daniel Wise, Editor of the Ladies’ Repos- 
itory,” as follows. We give the letter and poem 
verbatim et literatim, as some writers are very sensitive 
over any editorial mutilation of their manuscripts: 

Here is a small Pome that I have composed. And if you 
think it worthy of a plaise in the (Ladyes-Repository,) or 
your Moral Publications, pleas insert it. And if proper let 
“my name follow it.” But if not, The Same. 

We assure the author that in giving place to it in 
our Editor’s Table, we have no design to rob him of 
the honor of its composition, though we hardly think 
it proper to “let his name follow it.” 

(SPRING TIME AND CHILDHOOD.) 

O happy was my Childhood day; 
I ran among the Clover blumes 

When in the plesant months of May, 
My Brother and I, O happ, happy day! 

* JT remember well the Old Oak tree” 

That stood by the tangled Vine 

Whos noble boughs gave Childhood shade fo we 
When in our Childhood prime, 

If I had wings like yander tiney Ren, 
That sits atop that stately Plum tree, 

I'd dip them in the morning moist due, and then, 
Would roame away the green groves to see. 

And now with thoughts I'm cared back again 
To wher I was a giddy Boy, 

O then I ne’er had felt the plague of pane 
But every hour was pased in perfect joy, 

Sumtimes we'd dance along the pebled Brook 
And watches fishes in the watters play, 

Or seak the shade and with sum pleasing Book 
Pass many long and happy hours away. 

Tue Missionary In Many Lanps.—This work, just 
placed before us, contains a series of sketches of 
missionary life. They are nine in number, namely: 
The Ship Duff and her Voyage; A Long Night of Toil; 
The Pioneers of Bengal; Then and Now in New Zea- 
land; The Cannibals at Fiji; Eighteen Months in a 
Death-Prison; Christian Martyrs of Madagascar; The 
Island Orphan Brothers; The Great Mutiny and 
Some of its Victims. Noone can read these deeply- 
interesting sketches, without having his heart quick- 
ened in the great missionary cause. This volume 
ought to find a place in every Sunday school library 
inthe land. Mr. House, the author, is well known as 
the talented and popular assistant editor of the West- 
ern Christian Advocate. 
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